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INCREASE BORROWING POWER OF COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 27, 1955 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Spence and Messrs. Brown, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Addonizio, Barrett, O’Hara, Mrs. Sullivan, Mrs. Griffiths, 
Ashley, Vanik, Davidson, Wolcott, Talle, McDonough, Betts, McVey, 
Hiestand, Nicholson, and Bolton. 

The CHatrMAN. The committee will be in order. 

The Speaker of the House has received a letter from Hon. True D. 
Morse, Acting Secretary, Department of Agriculture, which will be 
placed in the record at this point. 

(The material is as follows: ) 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 20, 1955. 
Hon. Sam RayBurn, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: This Department recommends the enactment of legis- 
lation to increase the borrowing authority of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from $10 billion to $12 billion. 

There is attached a copy of a letter dated June 15, 1955, which was addressed 
to the chairmen of the House Banking and Currency Committee, the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, and the Director, Bureau of the Budget, advising them as to the situation 
at that time with respect to the borrowing authorization of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, 

In this letter it was indicated that the outlook at that time was for obligations 
to exceed the Corporation’s borrowing power of $10 billion by December 1955, 
and a peak use of borrowing power of $10.6 billion by February 1956. It was also 
indicated that a legislative proposal would be made after released of the July 
crop report made it possible for a reappraisal of the estimates. 

The crop report released on July 11 indicated our earlier estimates to be- 
conservative, in view of the fact that this report predicts total 1955 crop produc- 
tion to be the second highest of record. Feed grain production will include near 
record crops of corn and oats, a record barley crop and a potential record crop 
of sorghums. Although we have not yet formulated complete estimates of the 
effects of such crop production on the price-support operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, it is apparent that more borrowing power will be 
required to complete 1955 crop price support operations than indicated by our 
earlier estimates. A rough approximation on the bases that all of the additional 
production now estimated will be placed under price support makes it apparent 
that between $1 and $2 billion additional borrowing power will be required. 

It is therefore our recommendation that the borrowing power of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation be increased to $12 billion before the current session of 
Congress adjourns. A major factor resulting in this request is the cumulative 
effect of mandatory rigid price supports on 1954 and prior-year crops. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 prescribed a gradual transition to a flexible support 
system, but for 1955 crops the degree of flexibility is restricted. Consequently, 
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the new legislation will not greatly affect the use of borrowing power in the fiscal 
year 1956. 

There is attached a draft of a bill embodying the necessary amendments to 
existing legislation to accomplish an increase in the borrowing authority. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation to the Congress for its consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Uy True D. Morse, Acting Secretary. 


\ BILL To increase the borrowing power of Commodity Credit Corporation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Act approved March 8, 1938 
(52 Stat. 108), as amended, is amended by striking out ‘$10,000,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$12,000,000,000”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 (i) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (62 
Stat. 1070), as amended, is amended by striking out ‘$10,000,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘‘$12,000,000,000”’. 


JUNE 15, 1955. 
Hon. Brent SPENCE, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Spence: On the basis of the economic assumptions as set forth in the 
1956 budget estimate for the Commodity Credit Corporation, and the resultant 
estimated volume of price support and related activities, the Department has 
recently prepared a monthly projection of the use of the borrowing authority of 
the CCC through June 30, 1956. 

These projections are reflected in the attached statement showing the status of 
the Corporation’s borrowing authorization at the end of each month of the fiscal 
vears 1955 and 1956. The statement also sets forth the specific assumed economic 
factors upon which the budget estimates were predicated. It will be noted that 
the estimates indicate that the present borrowing power of $10 billion will be ex- 
ceeded in December 1955 and that a peak of $10.6 billion in obligations will occur 
in February 1956, $600 million more than the Corporation’s borrowing authority. 

Since the estimates are based upon a number of factors such as market prices, 
weather, exports and economic conditions generally, each of which is variable as 
well as unpredictable, they must be regarded as highly tentative and subject to 
widely fluctuating changes. There are several specific aspects of their composition 
which should be fully recognized, particularly with respect to the fiscal year 1956. 

(1) The bulk of the 1955 crops have not been harvested and the estimated pro- 
duction from these crops is predicated upon yields per acre in line with recent 
averages. With acreage controls in effect for several major crops, conditions are 
conducive to producers obtaining abnormal and even record yields per acre. 
Such excess production would tend to enter price support and increase the use of 
the Corporation’s borrowing authority accordingly. 

(2) As indicated in the attached statement, these estimates assume increased 
exports and a continued stable general price level and economic conditions. Any 
departure from these relatively favorable conditions to more unfavorable economic 
activity would immediately reflect itself in the agricultural economy and result in 
increased quantities of commodities being placed under price support and smaller 
dispositions from inventories of the Corporation. 

(3) The estimates assume the continuance of existing legislation. A number 
of the pending legislative proposals have a direct influence upon the use of the 
borrowing authority of the Corporation. For example, it has been estimated 
that the enactment of H. R. 12, toamend the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to price supports for basic commodities, would increase the use of 
the Corporation’s borrowing authority by nearly $247 million. 

Therefore, it is believed that these estimates represent conservative rather than 
liberal projections of the volume of price-support activity. It will be recalled 
that last July when Congress was considering the proposed increase in the bor- 
rowing authority of the Corporation from $8.5 to $10 billion, there were two types 
of estimates prepared reflecting the estimated use of borrowing authority through 
June 30, 1955, based on the July 9, 1954, crop report. The first type, based upon 
normal conditions, similar to those supporting the attached statement, indicated 
the estimated peak use of borrowing authority to be $8.4 billion. This was 
expected to occur in January and February 1955. The second type, based upon 
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conditions which would result in greater use of borrowing power, including situa- 
tions such as those described in (1) and (2) above, indicated an estimated peak 
use of borrowing authority of $9.8 billion. The Department has not vet made 
estimates for the fiscal year 1956 similar to the second type prepared last year 
for 1955, but it may be assumed that the margin of difference in 1956 between 
the two types of estimates would remain approximately the same. 

Although there were instances of record production, record yields per acre, and 
record quantities placed under support with respect to certain of the 1954 crops, 
the general agricultural situation which materialized must be regarded as falling 
more nearly within the assumptions Cescribed uncer the first type of estimates. 
Against the peak use of borrowing authority of $8.4 billion estimated last vear 
to occur in January and February 1955, actual borrowing authority in use as of 
January 31, 1955, and February 28, 1955, was $8.2 billion and $8.4 billion, respec- 
tively. Comparing the estimates made last summer with certain actual opera- 
tions through February 28, 1955, loans made were overestimated by $390 million, 
loan repayments were overestimated by $325 million, and sales were under- 
estimated by $230 million. Other types of estimated obligations and receipts 
were also at variance with actual operations. The net result, however, of the 
combination of underestimating and overestimating was quite close to the original 
projection. 

Of more significance, however, is the radical departure of actual circumstances 
as of March 31 and current estimates from the previous estimates for March 31, 
1955, and the balance of this fiscal vear. 

Actual borrowing authority in use as of March 31, 1955, was $8.5 billion com- 
pared with previous estimates of $8.1 billion. In addition, we had formerly 
estimated a decline of about $200 million in borrowing authority in use during the 
period March 31 through June 30, 1955, and it is now estimated that borrowing 
power in use will increase by about $200 million during this period—a further 
increase of approximately $400 million. Most of these changes are accounted 
for by the fact that repayments of wheat and cotton loans and sales of wheat are 
not expected to materialize to the extent previously anticipated. 

Current estimates for the fiscal year 1956 are that from a June 30, 1955, level 
of $8.7 billion, obligations will reach a peak of $10.6 billion in February 1956, and 
taper off to $9.9 billion by June 30, 1956. The estimated increase of $1.9 billion 
between June 30, 1955, and February 29, 1956, and the decrease of $0.7 billion 
between February 29 and June 30, 1956, are anticipated to consist of: 


{Millions of dollars] 


Increase, ] Decrease, 
Activity June 30, 1955- Feb. 29, 1956- 
Feb. 29, 1956 June 30, 1956 
Obligations: 
Loans made - $1, 951 $239 
Purchases - __--. 250 150 
Carrying charges - - 248 266 
Other 783 390 
Total obligations _- 3, 232 1,045 
Receipts: 
Loan repayments - - --- 342 609 
Sales. .... us 779 1, 062 
Other 230 30 
Total receipts __._.__-- , 1,351 1,701 
Net increase or decrease _ - - eee 1, 881 656 


During the course of the hearings last vear, it was stated that it was the belief 
of representatives of this Department that a borrowing power of $10 billion would 
enable the Corporation to complete 1954 crop operations and operate until 1955 
crops started to move in the next year. Under normal conditions and using the 
assumptions upon which the 1956 budget estimates were predicated, it appears 
that the $10 billion borrowing authority will be insufficient for the 1955 crops by 
approximately $600 million. Under the more unfavorable assumptions referred 
to above, the borrowing authority would be insufficient by approximately $2 
billion. 
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“he report of the Department released March 18, 1955, refiecting prospective 
plantings for 1955 in the overall, contains no estimates which would greatly change 
the estimates of crop production upon which the 1956 budget estimates were 
predicated. Here again, however, estimated production is based upon recent 
average yields per planted acre. The crop-production report for June 1955 
indicated further revision in the estimated production from the 1955 crop of 
wheat and contained the first estimate of the production of rye on the basis of 
current conditions. The comparison of these latest estimates of production with 
the production upon which the budget estimates were predicated is remarkably 
close, as show n below * 


. Budget esti- June crop 
. hhder 
Comm ity mates report 
Wheat bushels 850, 000, 000 845, 000, 000 
Rye do 26, 000, 000 25, 800, 000 


The crop production report for July will contain more reliable information 
regarding production from the 1955 crops. At that time the Department will 
be in a better position to appraise the potential use of the Corporation’s borrowing 
authority and the amount of the increase needed. We are hopeful that our 
proposal for legislative action can be deferred until mid-July. 

An important factor in the availability of borrowing power over the period 
through June 30, 1956, is the amount of losses sustained by the Corporation. 
It now appears that realized losses of the Corporation may aggregate $1 billion 
during the fiscal year 1955. Other reimbursable expenses of the Corporation 
incurred during the fiscal year 1955 for such programs as the International Wheat 
Agreement and dispositions under the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act may total another $500 million. Restoration of the capital impair- 
ment and reimbursement of these amounts will be requested in the 1957 budget, 
but borrowing authority would not be affected until the funds actually become 
available to the Corporation, probably in July 1956. 

It is not the purpose of this letter to recommend any legislative action with 
respect to the borrowing authority of the Commodity Credit Corporation at 
this time. Rather, it is in the nature of a report of current and estimated status 
of the Corporation’s borrowing authority. Your committee may wish to consider 
how best to deal with the situation that is developing. 

If you have need for additional information or questions concerning this subject 
we shall be happy to furnish it. We will advise you further not later than the 
week following the release of the July 10 crop report. 

Sincerely yours, 
TruE D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 
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Commodity Credit Corporation—Status of statutory borrowing authorization (actual 
July to March 1955 ; estimate d for remaini ng mor ths 


[Billions of dollars] 


Fiseal year 1955 Fiscal vear 1956 

Month Available Available 

In use at end for new or In use at end for new or 

of month expanded of month expanded 

ictivities etivities 
July 6. 182 8. 585 1.415 
August 6. 708 8. 765 1. 235 
September 6. 883 9.012 ORR 
October 7. 208 9. 336 664 
November 7. 545 9. 730 270 
December 7. 878 10. 062 —. 062 
January -- 8. 206 10. 413 413 
February 8. 395 10. 560 560 
March 8. 459 10. 537 537 
April 8. 532 10. 327 327 
May 8. 564 10. O&2 O82 
June 8. 679 9, 904 096 





! Statutory borrowing authorization was increased from $8.5 billion to $10.9 billion effective Aug. 31, 1954 


Note.—The estimates have been prepared on the following assumptions used in the 1956 budget: (a 
That employment, production, and national income will rise moderately from the level of the second quartet 
of the calendar year 1954; (4) That prices will change little, on the average, from the present level; (c) That 
developments in international relations will not be such as to affect Government civilian programs gen- 
erally; (d) That exports of agricultural products will be higher than at present; (e) That yields will be in 
line with recent averages; and (f) That acreage allotments and marketing quotas will be in effect for the 
1955 crops of peanuts, certain kinds of tobacco, wheat and cotton, and acreage allotments will be in effect 
for the 1955 crops of corn and rice in accordance with existing legislation. 


The CHarrMan. Mr. Morse, the Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
is here to testify on H. R. 7541. <A copy of the bill will be placed in 
the record at this point. 

(The bill, H. R. 7541, is as follows:) 


{H. R. 7541, 84th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To increase the borrowing power of Commodity Credit Corporation 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 4 of the Act approved March 8, 1938 
(52 Stat. 108), as amended, is amended by striking out ‘S10,000,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘°S12,000,000.000’’. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 (i) of the Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act (62 
Stat. 1070), as amended. is amended by striking out ‘$10,000,000,000"" and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘“$12,000,000,000”’. 


The CHartrMan. Mr. Morse, if you will proceed. 


661387—55——2 
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STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, PRESIDENT, COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION, AND UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS AND BUDGET OFFICER, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; EARL M. HUGHES, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; PRES- 
TON RICHARDS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE SUPPORT, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE; AND DR. DON PAARL- 
BERG, ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Morsr. Gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate this 
opportunity to present you the following information concerning the 
current status and anticipated future situation with respect to the 
borrowing power of the Commodity Credit Corporation. As you 
know, this borrowing power now stands at $10 billion. It now 
appears that this amount will be insufficient to finance CCC operations 
beyond October 1955, and we are requesting an increase in the author- 
ization to $12 billion. 

When we testified before this committee on July 15, 1954, regarding 
the increase in CCC borrowing power from 8.5 to 10 billion dollars, 
we made the following statement: 

Current estimates * * * indicate that the CCC may have to use all or more 
than its present borrowing power of $8.5 billion to carry out existing commitments 
on 1954 crops and at the same time carry the investment resulting from 1953 
and prior-crop price support operations. Further, there appears the strong 
probability that available borrowing power may not be sufficient to enable the 
Corporation to operate until Congress returns in January 1955. 

We pointed out that we were hopeful it would not be necessary to 
request an increase in this authorization beyond $10 billion. We indi- 
cated, however, that such might be necessary depending on the course 
of legislative action relating to support prices, the volume of price- 
support operations relative to 1954 crops, and the degree of success 
resulting from our efforts to sell commodities acquired from 1954 and 
prior-year crops before the 1955 price-support loans and purchases 
began in volume. 

Our estimates, at the time we were before you a year ago, indicated 
that the peak amount of borrowing power which would be in use during 
the fiscal year 1955 under ordinary conditions would be $8.4 billion in 
January and February 1955. Actually, the amount of borrowing 
power in use in February 1955 was $8.4 billion. However, this close 
relationship of estimates to actual reflects some major offsetting over 
and under estimates. Loans were overestimated by $390 million, loan 
repayments were overestimated by $325 million, and sales were under- 
estimated by $230 million. 

We also estimated that a peak use of borrowing power of $9.8 
billion could result from— 

1. Record yields on acreages of 1954 crops indicated by the 
July 1954 crop report to have been planted; 

2. As large a proportion of the total of each crop placed under 
price support as had previously been experienced, and 

3. Less sales of inventory and repayments of loans than 
anticipated during the 1954 crop season. 
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Not all of these circumstances occurred, but sales and repayments 
on loans were smaller after February 1955, than had been estimated, 
and the amount of borrowing power in use rose to $8.7 billion by 
June 30 instead of decreasing to $7.9 billion by that date as had been 
anticipated. As a result, the Corporation begins its 1955-crop opera- 
tions with $800 million more borrowing power in use for 1954 and 
prior crops than had been estimated. 

Considering this fact, the outlook for 1955-crop loans and purchases 
based on the July crop report, and current estimates of sales of ac- 
quired inventories and loan repayments, it appears that the present 
borrowing power of $10 billion will be exhausted by November 1955. 
Our estimates through the fiscal year 1956 indicate the peak use of 
borrowing power will be reached in February 1956, and that the 
amount of the peak use will be between $11.1 billion and $12.6 billion. 
The outside range of the estimated peak use is based on an assump- 
tion that record yields will be obtained, record proportions of individual 
crops will be placed under support, and sales of inventories and repay- 
ments of loans are only one-half as much as expected. With support 
prices for 1955 crops of several commodities at lower levels than 
previously, and with continued use of acreage allotment and marketing 
quotas on basic crops, it is our belief that the peak which we estimate 
will be reached in February 1956, will be as high as the total borrowing 
power in use will go. This, of course, assumes that no new legislation 
will be enacted by Congress which would change existing law govern- 
ing price-support levels and production controls, and that no drastic 
change in the general price level will occur. 

To cover what we consider to be outside possibilities, therefore, we 
have requested that the Corporation’s borrowing power be increased 
from the present authorization of $10 billion to one of $12 billion. It 
is our intention to recommend to the Congress a reduction in this au- 
thorization as soon as it becomes possible to do so. 

It is estimated that the actual amount of borrowing power in use 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation as of June 30, 1955, was $8.7 
billion, comprised of actual borrowings from the United States Treas- 
ury of $7.6 billion, and estimated obligations to lending agencies of 
three-tenths billion dollars for loans and actual obligations of eight- 
tenths billion dollars for certificates of interest outstanding. A year 
earlier, borrowing power in use was $6.2 billion, or $2.5 billion less 
than this year. 

The July crop report covering most 1955 crops released by the 
Department on July 11, 1955, indicates record or near-record crops of 
corn, oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, and soybeans. For corn, a 
record yield and a total crop second in size only to that for 1948 is 
anticipated. Total 1955 crop production is predicted to be the second 
highest of record. 

There are several characteristics of the operations of the CCC 
which must be borne in mind in considering the level of its financial 
obligations. First is the fact that on the major commodities, for 
which the larger part of the borrowing power is used, the minimum 
level of price support is set by law, and for other commodities the 
levels are set within limits established by law. Second, once the levels 
of support for a crop year have been announced, the Corporation is 
in a position of having made an open offer to make loans or purchases 
at the applicable support price on any eligible quantity of the com- 
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modity which may be produced in that crop year. The Corporation 
has no control over the proportion of the total crop eligible for support 
that it may be required to finance through loans or purchases. Third, 
changes in weather conditions, insect damage, and other factors 
affecting production, export trends, prices of related commodities, 
and general business conditions are all uncontrollable and unpre- 
dictable. However, they are of major importance in their effects 
on the quantity of commodities to be offered for price support, the 
timing of demands to be made on the Corporation’s resources, and the 
extent to which the Corporation may be able to reduce its investment 
resulting from prior-year operations. 

These are the major factors which determine when and how much 
borrowing power the Corporation will be required to use. On only 
one of them do the efforts of the Corporation have any appreciable 
effect, and that is with respect to sales of commodities previously 
acquired. ‘To the extent that efforts of the Corporation to maximize 
sales result in more sales proceeds, then to the same extent do they 
result in less use of borrowing power. We have been utilizing all of 
the facilities of the Department to get CCC-owned commodities sold, 
and during the fiscal year 1955 we sold commodities with an invest- 
ment value of approximately $1.7 billion for proceeds amounting to 
approximately $1.4 billion. This compares with sales of commodities 
with a cost value of $1.3 billion for proceeds of nearly $1 billion in the 
fiscal year 1954, $497 million for $445 million in the fiscal year 1953, 
and $856 million for $799 million in the fiscal year 1952. The sales 
in the fiscal year 1955 included approximately $100 million under 
title I of Public Law 480. 

Effective July 1, we appointed a general sales manager whose sole 
responsibility is to sell CCC commodities. This added emphasis on 
sales is in accordance with the expressed desires of Congress and we 
believe it will assist in moving greater quantities of CCC inventories 
into sales channels. 

Another important point to bear in mind is that the losses sustained 
by the Corporation on sales, and those resulting from donations and 
other disposals, represent borrowing power in use until such time as 
Congress appropriates funds to restore the Corporation’s capital im- 
pairment or to reimburse the Corporation for costs incurred. Such 
costs are those incurred under specific legislative authority such as the 
International Wheat Agreement Act, Public Law 480, and so forth. 
Losses sustained by the Corporation during the fiscal vear 1955 are 
estimated to have amounted to approximately $1 billion, and other 
costs for which the Corporation must be reimbursed under the law 
amounted to about $250 million. These amounts will be included in 
our 1957 budget estimates and, in the usual course, will not be avail- 
able to the Corporation earlier than July 1, 1956. 

We strongly urge the approval of the increase of $2 billion in the 
Commodity Credit Corporation’s borrowing power before the current 
session of Congress is adjourned. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Nicnoutson. Mr. Chairman. 

What is the value of the crop that is raised? 

Mr. Morse. The value of what? 

Mr. Nicnouson. The value of the crop, corn, oats, and so forth. 

Mr. Morss. Per acre? 
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een 
_— 


Mr. Nichouson. Total. 

Mr. Morse. Around $15 billion. 

Mr. Nicuotson. And you want 12 billion? In other words, you 
are going to take 12 billion off of the hands of the farmer and loan him 
12 billion on $15 billion of crops? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. You see, of this 12 billion borrowing authority 
which we have, we have already committed up to June 30 this year 
$8.7 billion. As we look forward to the amount of the crop that will 
be eligible, or that will probably be placed under loan, or will other- 
wise incur an investment on the part of the CCC, we will need $2 
billion additional beyond the present $10 billion limit. 

We do not have a total of $12 billion available at the present time 

Mr. Nicnoutson. You have 10 billion now and you want 12? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We need an increase of 2 billion. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The value of the whole crop is 15 billion. Do you 
mean to say that you don’t sell more than 3 billion of the crop without 
loaning on it? 

Mr. Morse. Quite a few of the crops are not eligible for price sup- 
ports. Asa result we would not be supporting the total of the crop 
production of this country. The problem is created by accumulated 
investment in several crops. 

Mr. NICHOLSON. The $15 billion crop is cotton, wheat, corn, pea- 
nuts, and something else; is that correct? 

Mr. Morse. No. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The others don’t enter it because they are hot 
support. You don’t loan to them. Does this $15 billion carry any 
of these nonsupported crops? ; 

Mr. Morse. Yes. That is an overall estimate on all crops, which 
would, of course, include fruits and vegetables. 

Mr. Nicuoutson. But you don’t loan money on that? 

Mr. MORSE. No. sir. The Crops eligibl for price support include 
the basic commodities, and then quite an additional list of crops, 
like grain sorghums, barley, oats, and other grains, also tung nuts, and 
other crops, on which Congress has authorized support, or has made 
supports mandatory. 

Dr. Paarlberg has just furnished me an estimated figure that out of 
the $15 billion total of crops there is probably 8 billion that would fell 
in the classification of those where price supports are being operated. 

Mr. McDonovcu. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. NrcHoison. Yes. 

Mr. McDonovcu. Does that mean that the 8 billion is obligated 
at the present time? Eight billion of the 12 billion that vou are 
speaking about is obligated? 

Mr. MorssE. Yes, sir; we estimate that $8.7 billion of borrowing’ 
power was in use on June 30, 1955. That is obligated on crops going 
back as far as 1952, I believe. 

Mr. McDonovau. In other words, you are actually asking for 
4 billion to work on for the balance of this vear? You have 8 billion? 

Mr. Morse. $8.7 billion obligated is our best estimate as of the 
last of June, so that it would be about $3.3 billion that we estimate 
we might need through next spring. 

The CuatrMan. What are the assets of the CCC at the present time? 

Mr. Beacu. The total investment in price support is about $7.2 
billion. The total assets of the Corporation as of May 31, 1955, 
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were $6,729,492,668. That reflects in addition to the assets of course 
a deficit of $2,177,595,865 as of May 31. 

Mr. Morse. This is Mr. Beach, the budget officer of the Corpora- 
tion, who deals with all these figures. 

Mr. Rains. May I ask a few questions, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Nicnoutson. Don’t you want me to continue? 

Mr. Rarns. I thought you had finished. I am sorry. 

Mr. Nicnouson. I just don’t really understand. Supposing I 
borrow $1 billion. I have got a billion dollar crop and you loan me 
the money on it. When do I pay it back? 

Mr. Morse. These are nonrecourse loans, and unless, as a farmer, 
you see the need of this crop to feed it on the farm, or have the oppor- 
tunity to sell it so that there would be a net return to you, what 
happens normally is that the crop would merely be delivered to us, 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, in satisfaction of the loan, so 
that 

Mr. Nicnotson. So that you own all of my crop, and give me the 
money for it, and I forget about it until next year, and then apply for 
another loan? 

Mr. Morse. That is the way these loans operate in many instances. 

Now, in a good many cases, of course, like feed grains, where there 
is need for the crop to be fed, either on the farm or on neighboring 
farms, or if the price moves up to a point where there is a profit in 
redeeming the crop and paying the loan, then farmers will satisfy 
their loans. 

Mr. Nicnotson. All right, Mr. Rains. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Morse a few 
questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Rains. 

Mr. Rains. According to the figures that you gave the chairman a 
moment ago, Mr. Beach, there is something around a billion dollar 
loss in the Corporation’s activities, all told; is that right? That is, 
in round figures? 

Mr. Beacnu. No, sir. The deficit that I read was over $2 billion. 
The Corporation has had a realized loss this year of approximately 
$1 billion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rarns. Did you say million or billion? 

Mr. Beracu. Billion. 

Mr. Rains. First of all, I have before me a bunch of figures that 
came out of the United States Department of Agriculture recently. 

How much loss do you show in Commodity Credit on wheat? 

Mr. Beacu. If you are referring to the overall departmental sum- 
mary of costs, we have both of those sets of figures here. The CCC 
loss is a part of the total cost of the Department’s programs primarily 
for the stabilization of farm prices and income. 

Mr. Rains. What I want is the definite figure of how much loss 
you show in the CCC operations on wheat. 

Mr. Beacu. I am sorry; I was explaining to you that that is only 
part of the total loss. I have it right here. 

As of May 31, 1955, the latest statement date we have, the total 
loss on wheat, on the Commodity Credit Corporation’s books, is 
$279,284,307. 

Mr. Ratns. $279 million. What is the total loss on corn? 

Mr. Beacu. The total loss on corn through the same date on the 
Corporation’s books, is $221,139,507. 
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Mr. Ratns. What is the loss, if any, on cotton? 

Mr. Breacu. There is a gain on the Corporation’s books on cotton 
of $267,381,075. 

Mr. Rains. A gain of what? 

Mr. Beacu. $267,381,075. 

Mr. Rartns. What about tobacco? 

Mr. Beacu. I would like to complete the cotton, if you don’t mind. 

Two losses also shown on the CCC books on cotton, one of 
$41,361,218; on the export differential, one on Puerto Rico cotton of 
$130,000, which partially offset the $267 million. 

Mr. Rains. That comes off the other figure you gave? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parman. It would still be over $200 million. In other words, 
there is a profit of over $200 million on cotton? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. That is, on the CCC books there is a profit 
of over $200 million on cotton, but that is not the total cost of the 
cotton price-support program. 

Mr. Rarns. Give us the figures on tobacco. 

Mr. Bracu. On tobacco, there is a gain of $619,218. 

Mr. Rains. What about rice? Is rice supported at 90 percent? 

Mr. Beacnu. Yes, sir. Rice is a mandatory basic commodity. 

Mr. Patman. What is the record on price support? 

Mr. Beacu. The gain on rice, through May 31, 1955, was 
$11,727,095. 

Mr. Parman. What about peanuts? Is peanuts supported at 90 
percent mandatory? 

Mr. Bracu. Yes, sir. On peanuts, there has been a loss of 
$118,103,578. 

Mr. Rarns. $118 million? 

Mr. Breacu. $118,103,578. 

Mr. Rays. Allright. I want to ask these questions of Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Morse, I listened to your statement and I read the letter signed 
by you sent to the Speaker, under date of July 20, 1955, in which 
you make the statement in the fifth paragraph near the bottom of the 
first page, and I quote: 

A major factor resulting in this request is the cumulative effect of mandatory 
rigid price supports on 1954 and prior-year crops. 

That is a quote from your letter to the Speaker. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. Now, those that I have just inquired about as to the 
losses are the crops, the basics, that were under the mandatory price 
supports; isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. Now, if thas is true, and in the paragraph in the letter 
to the Speaker just above the one I have referred to I read this state- 
ment for the record from you letter: 

The crop report released on July 11 indicated our earliest estimates to be con- 
servative, in view of the fact that this report predicts total 1955 crop production 
to be the second highest on record; grain production would include near record 
crops of foreign oats, a record barley crop, and a potential record crop of sorghuins. 
Although we have not yet formulated complete estimates of the effect of such 
crop production on the price-support operation of the CCC, it is apparent that 
more borrowing power will be required to complete 1955 crop price support 
operations than any of our earlier estimates. A rough approximation on the 
basis that all of the additional production now estimated will be placed under 
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price support, makes it apparent that between $1 and $2 billion additional borrowing 
power will be required. 

That is the third paragraph of your leiter to the Speaker under date 
of July 20. And the crops which you mentioned, and which the 
record from the Department of Agriculture shows great increases in, 
which I have before me, are crops which are not under mandatory 
price supports, and have not been under. 

Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Morse. Did you mention corn in the other? 

Mr. Rains. I asked about corn, and I make the exception of corn. 
However, I got the figure of how much loss you had had on corn. 
What I don’t understand is why you put into your letter a statement 
that the thing that causes you to have to borrow this money again or 
to have to ask for this incre ase, is the mandatory 90-percent price 
supports, when in reality the crops which have caused it are milk, 
which increased from 98 million pounds in 1952 to 107 million pounds 
in 1955, whereas cotton under 90 went down 15,100,000 bales in 1952 
to 11 million bales in 1955. 

In other words, the same thing is true, with the exception of corn, 
of every basic commodity. It went down in production, whereas 
the flexible supp ort you have all went up. How can you explain your 
statement that you need the money because of the mandatory price 
supports when the crops that you have had under flexible supports 
are the ones that are increasing in production each year? 

Mr. Morse. | believe that that was included in the letter as one of 
the factors involved. 

Mr. Rains. I note also in your statement on page 2, you go back 
to the statement and you say that you think vou won't need to ask for 
an increase provided the volume of price-support operations relative 
to 1954 crops and the degree of success resulting from our efforts to 
sell the commodity that is not the one. 

On page 3: 


Vith support prices for 1955 crops for several commodities at lower levels than 
previously and continued use of marketing allotments and marketing quotas on 
basie crops, it is our belief, that the peak which we estimate will be reached in 
February 1956, will be as high as the total borrowing power in use will go. This, 
of course, assumes that no new legislation will be enacted by Congress which 
would change existing law governing price-support levels and production controls, 


As I read that testimony, vou are pointing out again that you will 
be able to hold, provided you have a flexible price-support program? 

Mir. Morse. That is not directed entirely to the flexible price- 
support program, but to all of the legislation which we now have. 
I would direct your attention to the fact that the borrowing power that 
we have in use is primarily obligated under the basic commodities to 
which vou have referred. 

Now, in iaveinvory alone, which does not include the loan obliga- 
tions, on July 13, for wheat, we had $2,467 ,702,000 obligated; on corn 
we had $967,900,000 obligated. In cotton, to get a clear picture, you 
would need to bave not only the inventory items, but the loans through 
which we will become owners of the cotton. In total we will have 
obligated about $1,400 million, as we take over the cotton which we 
feel certain—in fact, there is no discussion to the contrary—will 
occur as of the first of August, and there will be further acquisitions as 
of November 1. 
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Mr. Rarns. Mr. Morse, I am not doubting the need for the exten- 
sion of the increase of the borrowing authority. That is not the 
point Iam making. The point I am making is this: That the trouble 
in which you find yourself now which requires you to ask for this 
smount is brought about by these figures: That sovbeans—and what 
is the price support for soybeans? 

Mr. Morsr. Seventy percent. 

Mr. Rains. Seventy percent. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rains. That in 1952 there were 292 million bushels grown, in 
1955 there were 404 million bushels grown. Barley—and what is 
the price support for barley? 

Mr. Morse. Seventy percent of parity. 

Mr. Rarns. In 1952 there were 227 million bushels grown; in 1955, 
over 384 million bushels grown, and oats—what is the price support 
on oats? 

Mr. Morss. It is likewise 70 percent of parity. 

Mr. Rarns. 1952, 1.3 million; 1955, 1.5 million. 

Rye—what is the price support on rye? 

Mr. Morse. Seventy percent. 

Mr. Rarns. In 1952, rye was 15.9 million bushels; in 1955, it was 
27.2 million bushels. 

Sorghum grain has gone up 96 percent in increase since 1952, 
whereas the basic commodities under mandatory have gone down 
year after year, so that leads me to ask vou this question: 

Isn’t it true that marketing quotas, rather than lower price support, 
reduced production? 

Mr. Morss. That is partly true, certainly. We have used controls 
to get acreage taken out of the basic commodities. We have reduced 
some price supports. Where there have been acreage allotments 
there has been a shift into other grains and other crops to which you 
have been referring. These shifts are bringing about some of the large 
increases. In reality, we are picking up part of the load in other 
crops which the basic crops have shifted on to the other crops. 

Mr. Rarns. Isn’t it true, Mr. Morse, that what is happening here 
today with this request you are making is brought about by the 
increase in production of the nonbasics, and not because of the rigid 
price supports of the basic crops? 

Mr. Morssg. No, sir; that would not be our analysis of the situa- 
tion. It is a contributing factor. 

Mr. Rains. I am talking about vour figures. One shows a decrease 
year after year and only one shows a loss in the commodity credit; or, 
two, peanuts and corn, whereas the nonbasics which you have under 
flexible show a fantastic increase each year. How do you reconcile 
those facts? 

Mr. Morss. Mr. Congressman, you talked about soybeans. That 
is a nonbasic, and it is one of our major crops. We had invested in 
the soybean crop—there would be no loans outstanding as of the 
present, would there? 

Mr. Bracu. No. 

Mr. Morss. A total of $10,568,000 as of July 13. That was the 
value of our inventory of soybeans. Let us turn to oats, which is a 
major crop: We had obligated $29,198,000. On barley, we | 
$58,154,000. 
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Now, against that, on wheat alone, we had, not millions but almost 
2' billions of dollars obligated. On cotton, as I pointed out, we are 
going to have obligated almost a billion and a half; and corn, almost a 
billion dollars obligated there for inventories alone—crops owned by 
CCC. 

Mr. Ratns. Let me interrupt to ask you one question: Most of that 
cotton you are talking about that was bought when there were no 
production controls during the Korean war. What percentage of 
it was? 

Mr. Morse. The loans were made on much of that cotton when 
there were no marketing quotas imposed. 

Mr. Rains. What I am trying to get clear in my head, Mr. Morse, 
is not directly on this testimony you are making this morning about 
the need for this increase in authorization. I don’t see how you are 
going to keep it down at all by flexibles, unless you do better than the 
record shows you have done where you have had flexible price support 
since 1952. How do you think you are going to do it? 

Mr. Morsr. With the good yields that are coming on this year, it 
will be increasingly important that we have, for the benefit of farmers, 
made use of our ability to adjust price-support levels. You are 
making a good point, Mr. Congressman, and I heartily subscribe to it. 
We are not going to work out of this situation by any one approach to 
stabilizing prices, and increasing incomes to farmers. Rather, we will 
have to do it by a number of approaches; there will be a number of 
methods used. Along with acreage controls, will be the adjustment 
of price-support levels. 

Mr. Ratns. In the light of these facts before us, with the vast 
increase in nonbasics, and the lowering in production of the basics 
under acreage controls, isn’t it logical to think that rather than to 
lower price supports on basics, won’t it be necessary to put marketing 
quotas on nonbasics or to limit acreage? 

Mr. Morss. We would hope that that would not become necessary. 
At the present level of supports on the feed grains, for example, we 
would anticipate in time that they will be fed up and consumed. 
It is generally recognized that with record high livestock and poultry 
numbers in this country, the feed grains will not be our major problem 
in price-support operations. 

Mr. Rains. Mr. Morse, if we are going to continue acreage controls 
on basics, and not have acreage controls on nonbasics, and have both 
basics and nonbasics under a flexible price support program, what is 
going to happen to the basics? 

Mr. McDonoucu. They would be in great production. 

Mr. Rarns. I assume they are basics. You put acreage controls 
on basics, and none on nonhbasies, and allow nonbasics to run wild, as 
they have; isn’t the nonbasic the one that will put pressure on Com- 
modity Credit instead of the basics? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. We wouldn’t anticipate that. In the basic 
crops, you get high value crops, and high profit crops. 

Mr. Ratns. I want you to put in the record the amount of loss from 
1952 to 1955 on these nonbasics: Milk, soybeans, barley, oats, rye, 
and sorghum grain. 

Mr. Morsz. We would be very happy to supply that information. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Realized losses, fiscal years 1952 to May 31, 1955 





Fiscal year 








: Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 1955 
Commodity | 1952 1953 1954 through 
May 
Milk and butterfat: 
eR ee Mah 2a5e oace-ce-| ? G41 571 $456, 492 $34, 794, 713 $138, 923, 022 
Butter oil Be ic ome ene ‘ 895, 422 22, 190, 105 
PI oa Sine aim cians Geuwee : : 1 +31, 405 1 +14, 708 | 12, 659, 476 55, 573, 980 
Milk, dried same 1, 183, 459 4, 798, 735 | 82, 363, 920 91, 526, 921 
Milk, fluid _- ae ; 30, 098, 236 
ee ee See a a 421, 803 
OS EE ees ee eee a ; 1 +1, 574 24, 893 10, 795 
ae itn asc aleve ees tne .| 2,807,078 2, 195, 112 10, 673, 607 
Oats wen PARE: ‘ : 738, 889 194, 938 10, 160, 264 
Rye. aealeets enkns 1 +18, 599 1 +7, 947 2, 032, 095 
Rye flour -__- Me << CP rae See : Z 1 +7, O80 
Grain sorghums.---.._.----- a. 1 +31,638 1! +874, 126 7, 278, 771 30, 184, O80 
1 Gain. 


Mr. Rarns. Then I want to come back to one more question to 
see if we can’t get together. I was shocked to see that statement in 
there after checking “these figures that you said the need for this 
increased borrowing | power was brought about by the mandatory rigid 
price supports. Do you still stick to that belief? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; as one of the major factors. The statement 
was not all-inclusive, but out of our present investment of $7.2 billion 
there is about $6 billion in the basic crops. 

Mr. Rarns. I know, but since you last asked for the extension there 
has been no increase in the basics. You came in; there has been no 
grain increase since last year. You are talking about something that 
occurred when there was no acreage control over the years on the 
basics, but since last year the basics have not increased since you 
had the last increase in this amount, have they? 

Mr. Morss. No; not in acreages. But even with the reductions in 
acreage, and even by reducing wheat to the minimum which the 
law permits, the basics will continue to be using a major part of 
our borrowing authority. 

As we come into the 1955 crops, and as we make new loans, and 
as we pick up these open-end commitments, to carry out the law, it 
will continue to be the basic crops that will be requiring most of our 
borrowing power. 

Mr. Rains. Even though you continue such price controls as 
reduces the acreage by—we will take cotton, from 15,100,000 bales in 
1952 to 11 million bales in 1955. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. When you take cotton, corn, wheat—major 
crops which are widely grown, and the other basic crops along with 
them, that will be where most of this borrowing power will be used. 

Mr. Rarns. For the benefit of the record, I want you to show in the 
record the losses that have been incurred in CCC operations on the 
basics. You gave me most of them as we went down in round figures, 
and the losses that have been incurred in the nonbasics. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We will be very happy to do that. 

(The information is as follows: ) 
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Mr. Rarns. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ParMan (presiding). Mr. Morse, I would like to ask you a few 
questions. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has given out several statements about 
the large amounts going to a few producers, and stated his opposition 
to it. How much of this $2 billion increase do you think will go to 
the large producers as defined by the Secretary of Agriculture in his 
statements? 

Mr. Morss. I believe the statement has been made that there are 
about 1 million farmers that get the primary benefit of the price- 
support operations. 

Mr. Parman. Make that statement again, about a million farmers 
that get what? 

Mr. Morse. About a million farmers get the primary benefits of 
the price-support operations. 

Mr. Parman. What do you mean by primary benefits? What 
amounts? 

Mr. Morsr. When I say primary, I mean most of the dollars. 
About three-fourths, Dr. Paarlberg tells me. 

Mr. Parman. About three-quarters of the amount to 1 million 
farmers. What are the amounts that they raise from, the highest 
amount, on down to—well, I will put it in a different way: 

What are the amounts that these million farmers receive, approxi- 
mately? 

Mr. Morse. I would ask Mr. Beach, who is familiar with the figures, 
to answer that. 

Mr. Beacu. Sir, the latest figures we have are on the 1953 crops. 
There are studies being made at the present time on a sampling basis 
to obtain data as to the typical size of loan on each of the different 
major crops in each of the States of the country. Those have not yet 
been assembled, but the data that I have here were from a special 
survey made on 1953 crops, made in the year 1954. 

On corn, the average loan ranged by States from a low of around 
$610 up to as high as $3,000. 

Mr. Patrman. That is the highest? 

Mr. Beacu. That is the typical for individual States. 

Mr. Parman. What was the average? 

Mr. Beacu. The average of the 5 largest, I don’t have the single 
largest, in this survey, was about $98,000. 

Mr. Patrman. Will you put in the record the largest? 

Mr. Beacu. If it is obtainable, I will, sir. 

Mr. Parman. What is that? 

Mr. Beacu. If it is obtainable. 

Mr. Parman. Why isn’t it obtainable? You will have it or you 
wouldn’t have those figures. 

Mr. Beacu. I feel we will be able to get hold of it. 

Mr. Patrman. What is the largest in cotton? 

Mr. Beacu. The five largest loans in cotton averaged $649,000. 

Mr. ParmMan. $649,000 each? 

Mr. Beacu. The average of the five largest, Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Parman. Put the five largest in, will you, of each one of them? 

What is the next one—tobacco? 

Mr. Breacu. We don’t have it except on corn, cotton, and wheat in 
this particular survey. 
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Mr. Parman. What about wheat? 

Mr. Bracu. In the case of wheat, it was $219,000 as the average of 
the five largest. 

Mr Parman. I want you to put the five largest in each one of them 
in, please. 

(The information is as follows:) 


5 largest CCC price-support loans made on 1953 crops—Corn, cotton, and wheat 











‘ ‘ 
. wee Quantity Amount of . x Quantity Amount of 
Commodity | under loan | loan Commodity under loan loan 

Corn (bushels): Wheat (bushels) —Con. 

1 124, 800 $190, 944. 00 4 124, 002 $270, 607. 00 

2 102, 648 166, 289. 76 5 a 116, 118 232, 527. 90 

3 71, 712 116, 173, 44 Cotton (bales): 

4 60, 380 99, 627. 00 eh 7, 220 1, 269, 492. 66 

Bs. 5 oar 57, 800 92, 480. 00 2 7,314 1, 246, 516. 46 
Wheat (bushels): } a. 3, 655 643, 993. 37 

1 Sera wik were 152, 840 | 354, 339. 00 x. 3, 947 604, 321. 89 

eee Ld atite el 184, 516 348, 646. 20 5 Be 1, 870 503, 908. 11 

Widaccee ku 157, 443 338, 535. 55 





Mr. Parman. Do you believe we should have some limitation on 
that? Don’t you think that that is rather encouraging speculation in 
farm products and encouraging people to go into farm products not for 
a livelihood but for the purpose of speculation or investment? Don’t 
you think there should be some limit on the size of these loans? 

Mr. Morse. That ques ion I understand has had repeated con- 
sideration, and I think there may be legal questions involved. I 
wonder if Mr. Farrington, our counsel, would answer that. 

Mr. Parman. Iam not talking about a legal question. I am talking 
about the matter of right and wrong in the expenditure of Government 
funds. Don’t you think theer should be some limit placed on it? 

Mr. Morse. As I say, it is my understanding that it has not been 
done in the past, partly because it has been considered equitable that 
such operations should apply across the country without regard to the 
size of individual operations. 

Mr. Patman. No; but as a matter of right and wrong don’t you 
think that the expenditure of Government funds should have a limit? 
I want your personal, individual opinion. 

Mr. Morse. I don’t know where we are going in the size of farm 
operations. What we thought it was a large operation just as recently 
as 15 years ago is now in many instances, too small, and too inefficient. 

Mr. Parman. I don’t believe you are answering my question 
directly, Mr. Morse, if you will pardon me, please. 

I would just like to know if you believe there should be some limit 
placed on the amount any one person or firm or corporation should 
receive, so that they wouldn’t receive such enormous amounts of 
public funds? 

Mr. Morss. I would want to go into the probable effects of such 
an approach before agreeing with that statement. As of today, I 
would not want to say. 

Mr. Parman. You wouldn’t say vou would be for it today? 

Mr. Morsz. No, sir; but I think it is a matter that Congress 
could well review. 

Mr. Patrman. I know, but we want your recommendations, and 
you are not willing to give us your recommendation, then? 
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Mr. Morse. We would be, at .any time the matter is under con- 
sideration. We would be glad to come in with our recommendations. 

Mr. Parman. Do you believe that the family-sized farm should be 
encouraged, as distinguished from what you might call the factory 
type, a large operation? 

Mr. Morss. We believe very strongly that the family-sized farm, 
the family farms, as such, ought to continue to be encouraged. We 
consider that they are now, and will continue as far as we can see in 
the future, to be the very backbone of our agricultural strength in 
this country. We see in the family farm very great strength for our 
Nation. 

Mr. Parman. That is a very fine statement, Mr. Morse, but are 
vou willing to favor them to the extent that you will encourage the 
family-type farm by, say, allowing 100 percent of parity, or what is 
necessary to give the farmer an honest living if he works for it, and 
not give the big producer so much, who uses it for speculation or 
investment profit? Are you willing to make a distinction there on 
the farmers, to say, “‘We will favor the family-type farm, as dis- 
iinguished from the factory-type farm’’? 

Mr. Morse. There, again, you get into a very complicated situa- 
tion in which you would want to inquire. We have had some studies 
made that we would be very happy to make available to you. They 
bring out some of the questions that are involved. We must look 
forward to the future of this country, and the way in which we are 
going to be able to serve consumers, and consider the price they are 
going to be able to pay for farm products. It is a study that should 
be made before drawing any conclusions. We would be very happy 
to go into the matter with Congress at any time. 

Mr. Parman. It occurs to me that you should be willing to say, 
Mr. Morse, if the Department is willing to favor the family-type 
farm in preference to the large factory-type farm operation. In 
other words, which would the Department favor as of now? Would 
you favor the small man or the big man? 

Mr. Morse. We feel that every encouragement ought to be given 
to the family-type operation. 

Mr. Parman. And all things being equal, you would favor the 
small family-type operation? 

Mr. Morse. Everything being equal—if you put it on that basis- 
I would certainly say that—we would like to see the familv-tvpe 

Mr. Patman. You would favor the small family-type farmer who 
is working on the farm for a living? 

Mr. Morse. You now inject the word “‘small.’”’ We need to recog- 
nize that some of these family-type operations are very large, in com- 
parison to what they have been in the past. In my beginning farm 
management experience I took over an operation in Illinois which was 
organized on the basis of 160 acres, with horse equipment. Now, 
many families in the Corn Belt—and I use this only as an example, 
because you can find it in wheat, you can find it in cotton, you can 
find it in live stock—but now the more efficient families and the well- 
equipped families throughout the Corn Belt would like to operate 
much larger farms and many of them are operating much larger units 
than 160 acres. 

Mr. Parman. Of course, they are branching out beyond what I 
consider a family-sized farm. When I speak of a family-sized farm 
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operation I speak of an operation where the family is engaged in 
farming, not as a mode of living or necessarily just a livelihood, but 
for the purpose of making a decent living for themselves, and enough 
to educate their children if they have children, and to lay aside some- 
thing for their old age if they desire to do so. Just a small operation 
is what I mean by family-type farm. 

What is your definition of a family-type farm? 

Mr. Morse. I have not undertaken to define it previously. I 
have assumed that a family farm was one where it was operated 
primarily with the labor of the farmer and his family. 

Mr. Parman. I think that would be a good restriction to place on it, 
too, Mr. Morse. I agree with that. 

Mr. McDonovau. How large a family? 

Mr. Parman. Of course, that is where they should have acreage 
supports. 

Mr. McDonovuau. How many acres would you impose? 

Mr. Patman. That depends on the size of the family. 

Mr. Botton. Isn’t it true, Mr. Morse, that over the past years, 
particularly in the last 10 years, the equipment which a family must 
have in order to farm a family-type farm has increased tremendously 
in cost, as well as in efficiency, and, therefore, a family-type farm today 
must, from an acreage standpoint, be a great deal larger n order to 
support that equipment, as well as the family, and it would have to be 
10 or 15 acres? 

Mr. Morse. That is very true. If a family farm is going to be 
efficient—and they must be—the family must be farming enough 
acreage to justify efficient type equipment, and large enough for use 
of efficient methods. That principal applies not only to crop produc- 
tion but to livestock operations. We used to think that a dairy farmer 
could get along pretty well with, say, 10 cows, and now in family 
operations in dairying, unless a man has 30, 50, or even 80 cows he is 
not getting top efficiency in many States. 

Mr. Parman. May I just ask one more question and I will be 
finished: 

I am going to offer an amendment to this bill, Mr. Morse, that will 
restrict the amount that may be paid to any 1 person, firm, or cor- 
poration during any 1 year in the aggregate amount of, say, not ex- 
ceeding—I would love to make it $25,000, but I believe that would be 
the more realistic amount. In order to make it liberal and generous, 
and with a better chance of putting it through Congress, and for the 
purpose of establishing a policy, I think I will make it $50,000. 

Would you have any opposition to an amendment that would 
restrict the payments to $50,000 to any one person, firm, or corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, Mr. Congressman; we would. In the first place, 
Congress, through the years—and that dates back as vou know, many 
years—has fashioned the price-support laws under which we are oper- 
ating. Iam certain that the matter which you have under consider- 
ation has been considered in connection with those laws. 

Here we are in the middle of a crop year, with a very large crop. 
We are blessed with good weather and never—seldom, if ever—have 
we across the country as a whole had such fine growing weather as 
for this year. 


66137—55 
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Mr. Parman. This would exclude this particular year because they 
have already commenced and have been relying on it under the old 
rules. 

Mr. Morse. The farmers are depending upon the present program. 
I would think you would want to weigh very carefully the advisability 
of such an amendment and consider it only under circumstances where 
it could be fully explored. We would like very much to go into it 
with you and with Congress when it is ready to consider the question. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. McDonough, do you have a question? 

Mr. McDonoveu. I was thinking as far as your amendment is 
concerned, would you apply that to single crops on the same farms? 
Suppose a farm had 3 or 4 crops. 

Mr. Parman. Yes; I would make it the aggregate. 

Mr. McVey. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Parman. Mr. McVey. 

Mr. McVey. How many million bushels of corn do we have in 
storage at the present time? 

Mr. Morse. We have as of July 13, 576 million bushels of corn 
in stock. 

Mr. McVey. How much wheat? 

Mr. Morse. On wheat, approximately 951 million bushels. 

Mr. McVey. Isn’t the statement regarding loss on these crops 
somewhat meaningless, because who can tell what this loss will be 
when we try to dispose of 951 million bushels gf wheat, for example? 
We don’t know what that ultimate loss will be. 

Mr. Morse. Of course, the obligations against borrowing power 
are what we are dealing with here. When we get into the area of 
losses, which is another factor, you are quite right; we will not know 
for some time what our losses are going to be. In connection with 
losses, of course, we have the costs of storage and handling and other 
costs that enter into the total loss. 

Mr. McVey. In your previous statement you said that you had 
a loss of $275 million on wheat, $221 million on corn. It seems to me 
we are kidding ourselves when we think that is all the loss that we 
have. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, those were Commodity Credit Corporation loss 
figures, and, in addition, there are many other costs that enter into 
these programs. 

Mr. McVey. My only purpose is to convey the thought that we 
don’t know what this loss is going to be. It will be considerable, 
perhaps, and more, perhaps, than the figures we have considered this 
morning. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Patrman. Any other questions? 

Mr. Bolton? 

Mr. Botton. Mr. Morse, with reference to the suggested amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, could I ask that there be included in the record the size of the 
average loans per crop under the program for the last year or two? 

Mr. Beacu. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Commodity Credit Corporation, average size of loans made, fiscal years 1958, 1954, 
and 1955 (through May 31, 1955) (primarily loans on 1952, 1953, and 1954 
crops) 





Fiscal vears— 





Commodity 
™ or 1955 through 
1953 1954 May 31, 1955 
|——— “ 
Grains and related: 
NR SE ee nee eee Se eA ae ae $1, 840 $1, 980 $1, 912 
DL. dine tVeabhiatincokeie sch n kh sudsanaeesbntecus : 7, 807 8, 072 | 7, 783 
Lo hee Sees eb ih Ait Pape aah ig AUIS ep peli at ees a 2, 328 1, 807 1, 811 
ee ee duntneodhe Gus at dalehten ae datent 1, 244 1, 447 1,713 
NN MD WI ren onde cnicanancccneste 2, 856 2, 492 2, 812 
ap <P ED eh a ee: oo ek 1, 345 988 1, 084 
RE tithe ooo cep adwn Etat indiana dsAba ‘ Sed dint 852 832 850 
Cs ng pelle eit el TE hy nee: bs 777 710 756 
Seeds: 
NE nd anne ngsnnidamuph~adineere aden 2, 805 me ‘ 
Weer G0ve? Gop. -..-...-.........- 1, 277 980 ; 
OSS SELES ER, CO, SES ees 2, 873 1, 755 2, 030 
Sa RS Seer iene i ea ee 1, 601 1, 258 1, 362 
pS eR as eS eee 2, 935 2, 564 2, 200 
, EE Se ee 8, 482 8, 221 6, 691 
¢ 5 5, BORSA SEA RES ees 12, 064 7, 732 | 6, 881 
Whey (loan to manufacturers) - .-.------ an ey ee osbeee 38, 153 
Cottonseed 4 + ot aoe ae et See he et oced 1, 460 4, 779 1, 756 
a ee Rae ee ecesndeain 948 390 | 383 
Cotsen, Guire sore mene * 8. 8. ss. on pe seene ss eae |e 1, 216 965 
co dae ne et ae ee Se aD © 2 NAR SE oo 5, 058 2, 864 2, 360 
Tobacco and naval stores 2__ ES Le eee eee ae ee (?) (2) (2) 
Storage facilities and equipment: 

Secured by chattel mortgage-.--...............-......_..-- 1,173 744 882 

Secured by real estate mortgage__-_.........._.-_--- 11, 095 7, 211 7, 457 

paws Grymig OGimmens ...... 25. nono cece 1, 614 1, 673 1, 481 





1 Represents loans made direct to producers. Does not include loans made to cooperatives or associations 
of producers. See note below. 
2 Tobacco and naval stores loans are made only to cooperatives or associations of producers. Data on 


which to compute average size of loans made by associations to its member producers are not available from 
CCC records. 


Mr. Boiron. It seems to me just offhand that the figure of $50,000 
for a family is an exceedingly high figure, if you are going to go on 
the basis behind your reasoning. 

Mr. Patman. I agree with that. 

Mr. Botton. As a matter of fact, I can think of an awful lot of 
small-business men who would think to be guaranteed an income of 
$50,000 would switch to farming. 

Mr. Morsz. I would urge careful consideration of such an amend- 
ment. We should go fully into the merits of it, because there are 
some obligations built up back of this present program. The farm 
equipment and machinery people, the banks, the people financing 
these people, the money that has been borrowed on land and equip- 
ment, and so forth, by the individual farmers must be considered. 
I understand, Mr. Congressman, you are thinking of it as possibly 
becoming effective at some future date. 

Mr. Parman. That is right. I certainly wouldn’t want to make it 
effective or change the rules in the middle of the game. 

Mr. Morsz. It ought to be effective far enough ahead so that 
everybody could adjust to it, because that would be a major change. 

Mr. Patman. I agree that should be considered. I agree the 
amount of $50,000 is nonrealistic. That $25,000 would come nearer 
being the amount. 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. O’Hara. 
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Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Morse, hasn’t there been an increase in the 
number of agricultural corporations? 

Mr. Morse. I am not sure about the corporations. Many of the 
large farms are not incorporated. It depends upon many factors; 
there tends to be a shift into the corporate form and out of the cor- 
porate form, depending upon tax relationships. Many do not 
incorporate even where they have very large operations because they 
do not want to assume the taxes which result when they become 
incorporated. 

Mr. O’Hara. What is the largest holding in terms of acreage of any 
company or corporation, regardless of its business structure? 

Mr. Morse. I do not have such figures. There are very large 
holdings—ranch holdings for cattle operations. There are large 
wheat operations, large cotton operations. I judge it would be in 
those fields where you would find the largest operations, in terms of 
acreage. Of course, acreage is not the only yardstick. You can’t look 
at size in terms of acreage alone. Out in areas where it takes 160 
acres to graze a cow, you can have a very large ranch in terms of 
acreage, but not a very big business. On the other hand, if you get 
into an operation where they are growing 2 or 3 bales of cotton to the 
acre, as they are doing now on some irrigated farms, you can have a 
relatively small acreage and a very large business. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am not interested in the ranch. It is only the 
holdings by a corporation of land for use for the production of wheat, 
cotton, and other agricultural products. 

Mr. Morse. I couldn’t give you the size in acreage of the largest 
operations, offhand, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. This is a field in which I have little personal experi- 
ence. In my district we haven’t even a cow. I was interested in 
listening to the debate on the agricultural appropriations bill, and 
the statement was made that there are large companies or corpora- 
tions receiving large amounts under our price-control program in this 
country, and that are acquiring large holdings in Peru, and overseas, 
and in Mexico, thus in foreign countries to compete with us in the 
world markets. 

Is there an expansion in that direction? 

Mr. Morse. There has been some expansion abroad. I do not 
know that it is so much the people who are engaged in actual farm 
operations in this country. People who are engaged in marketing, 
or other commercial operations, where they know the agricultural 
business, may be engaging in some of the foreign operations. 

Mr. O’Hara. I think some members in the debate termed them 
“international farmers.” They said that the people in our country 
who were getting the largest benefits in terms of money from our 
program were becoming the largest producers of agricultural products 
in Peru, Mexico, and overseas. Is there anything to that statement? 

Mr. Morss. My personal experience with farmers is that most of 
them have their operations relatively close at home. It is rather an 
exception to find even large operations very widely scattered in this 
country, let alone spread to foreign countries. There may be some 
of that. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. I noticed in the report of one of the House committees, 
CCC was taken to task for its slowness in making sales. It was 
suggested that you have a department of sales promotion. In your 
statement on page 5, the last paragraph, you say— 
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Effective July 1 we appointed a general sales manager, whose sole responsibility 
is to sell CCC commodities. 

Was this action taken because of the criticism of the committee in 
that regard? 

Mr. Mors. I believe that in connection with the appropriations 
there was provision made for us to move in that direction. That 
should not indicate, however, that we have not been pressing for sales, 
and vigorously doing so. As far as foreign sales are concerned, we 
now have the agricultural attaches in the Department of Agriculture, 
whereas they were in the Department of State previously. We have 
been working with these attaches, and getting others appointed, so that 
from this time forward we will be more effective in promoting sales 
abroad. 

We are constantly working on trying to sell more farm products. 
In my opening statement I gave some indication of the extent to 
which our disposal operations have grown. We put in a comparison 
by years to show that we are getting an expansion in disposals of 
CCC products. 

Mr. O’Hara. You advance this as one argument for the support 
of this bill, that you have put in this sales manager, and I take it 
that was done in response to the criticism of the committee. You 
now say— 

This added emphasis on sales is in accordance, and we believe it will assist in 
moving greater quantities of CCC inventories into sales channels. 

If you now believe it why didn’t you believe it before the committee 
criticized you? 

Mr. Morsst. We were making efforts. We did not wait for Con- 
gress. The Department of Agriculture suggested that we could use 
the Agricultural attachés more effectively in the Department of Agri- 
culture. We have been actively promoting sales, and this move to 
set up a sales department, as such, was in response to the suggestions 
on the part of Congress. 

That does not mean that we have not had people actively promoting 
sales in the past. 

Mr. O’Hara. I know, but you always did have the authority. Iam 
not sure that you didn’t have a mandate to conduct a rigid sales 
campaign. 

Mr. Morsz. I have been engaged in business, as you probably know, 
before coming to Washington. Like any business organization, here 
we are a Corporation with all these commodities—we have been doing 
what any business ought to be doing, and that is constantly trying to 
improve our sales. We have increased sales promotion, and our 
ability to get more sales. We have made progress, and I hope under 
this new arrangement that we will make some further progress. 

Mr. O’Hara. You see, I do have high regard for you and my regard 
for you was heightened when you brought in Illinois. I don’t think 
you can talk about farming in any way without mentioning Illinois. 
It is a great wheat region. There is one commitment I would like to 
have from you: You do believe there is a lot of merit in the suggestion 
of Mr. Patman. You might not support his amendment at this time, 
but you do in general approve of the thought of that amendment, 
do vou not? 
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Mr. Morse. I would not want to be committed to that, sir, without 
an opportunity to review the studies that have been made, and what 
has been considered on that particular point in the past. 

Mr. O’Hara. But you would agree to this extent, that we want to 
keep as much as possible the holding of our farmlands in the hands of 
family farmers? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. O’Hara. And control the large agricultural corporations or 
companies? 

Mr. Morse. I have made the statement, and I do it here not as a 
result of inquiry, but out of contact across the country, that family 
farm operations should be encouraged. ‘They will continue to be the 
great strength of our agriculture. 

Mr. O’Hara. You are acquainted, I know, with one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. E. G. Shinner. Have you read his writings on the 
subject of the small family farmer? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir; I believe not. 

Mr. O’Hara. Your education has been neglected, then. 

Mr. Morse. Dr. Paarlberg tells me we have them under study in 
the Department. 

Mr. O’Hara. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Many of us in Congress 
in both bodies believe that the Shinner Family Farm Plan holds the 
solution to the farm problem. Iam happy to learn that your Depart- 
ment is giving it attention and study. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Morse, am I correct in assuming that Mr. Patman’s amendment 
would have the effect of reducing the production on many of the large 
farm operations, if we had a ceiling, a limitation on the amount of 
money that any one operation could receive? 

Mr. Morse. I think it might have a good many effects. It might 
not reduce the amount of obligations that we would have in connection 
with the price stabilization programs. For instance, they had a 
requirement in California, I believe it was, where to participate in 
irrigation water they were limited to 160 acres. They still put the 
water on the land, but holdings that might have been more efficient in 
larger units, and that were held in larger units broke up into 160 acres 
each. If you had a limitation I think you would find a good deal of 
that taking place. Present operations, which are organized, going 
forward on a large scale, and with all the efficiencies that have been 
built into them, probably would be broken up into units that would 
qualify. 

Mr. McDonoveu. As a matter of fact, if the 160-acre philosophy 
was applied to the letter in California, it would put an awful lot of 
large operators out of business. It would limit the amount of water 
to some of the large ranch operations. I can conceive that where 
there is a statutory limitation on the amount that could be received 
for production of various commodities it would limit the production 
to a critical point, possibly. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. I don’t know all of the possible ramifications. 
That is the reason I hesitate to testify on it here, but I think all of these 
possible effects ought to be looked at. To the extent that you might 
create inefficiencies in agriculture, that cost would be placed right over 
onto consumers. It would mean that our 165 million people in this 
country would be paying more than they would be otherwise for their 
agricultural products. 
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There are many features like that that ought to be looked at. 

Mr. McDonovuau. Aren’t we now in effect saying that by acreage 
limitation, and acreage control, we are actually attempting to put into 
effect the formula that Mr. Patman is talking about, limiting the 
amount of parity that certain farmers will receive? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; and the most complaints that we are getting 
in the Department are, generated primarily because of the limitations 
on acreage. Farmers are equipped to farm more land in certain 
crops, and when they are forced to cutback, or do cut back because of 
compliance with acreage allotments, it is creating a lot of farm manage- 
ment problems. It is no doubt creating a lot of inefficiencies, because 
equipment is not being fully used, and land is not being most effec- 
tively used in many instances. 

Mr. Congressman, in drawing on that California illustration, I 
picked it out the air without recognizing that it was your State. 
I don’t want you to think that I picked a California case for a special 
purpose. 

Mr. McDonovan. I understand that. 

Is the amount you are asking for an increase in this bill, in anticipa- 
tion of the large corn crop we are going to have this year? Isn’t 
this going to be one of the record-producing corn crops? 

Mr. Morse. As it looks now, it could easily be the largest. It 
undoubtedly is going to be by far the highest average yield per acre, 
but by virtue of the acreage being down I think the overall crop will 
be second high as forecast on July 1. The reports we get are that the 
crop is moving along in excellent shape. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Do you anticipate that as a result of the large 
corn crop that we may have to support some the livestock that is fed 
from corn in order to use it up? 

Mr. Morse. We would hope not. I participated last week in a 
meeting called by the livestock and meat and merchandising interests, 
to look into the problems of this large supply of pork that will be 
coming to market. It is already starting to market. Definite plans 
are being made to go all out in an effort to promote the sale of pork. 
If they are as successful as they have been in connection with pre- 
vious promotions, the hogs may be moved at better prices than had 
been earlier anticipated. 

The cattle industry is moving along very well. The cattle people 
tell us the industry is moving along quite satisfactorily. We would 
not anticipate that there will be undue trouble develop in cattle 
marketings. 

Mr. Rarns. Mr. Chairman, are you going to try to get the bill out 
this morning? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. It is essential to get this bill out this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Parman. We only have 10 or 12 minutes. 

Mr. Davipson. Mr. Morse, do you have a Mr. Hughes as vice 
president of the CCC? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; Mr. Earl Hughes is here. 

Mr. Davinson. That is all. 

The CHaArRMAN. We will have to go into executive session. 

Mr. Parman. Mr. Whitten wanted to be heard, and we wanted 
Mr. Baker to be heard now. It is just a question of which is more 
important. 
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Can we meet tomorrow, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrMaNn. I don’t know. 

Mr. McDonovau. Let us get this out today. 

Mr. Patrman. We are running into a 10 o’clock session tomorrow. 

The CHatrMAN. The House will meet tomorrow. 

Mr. McDonovau. We will hear Mr. Whitten on the floor, anyway. 

Mr. Wuirten. I have a different viewpoint. 

The Cuarrman. We will hear Mr. Whitten, then. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Chairman, are you excusing Mr. Morse, or will 
he come back again? 

The CHarrMan. If we meet tomorrow we will have him back, and 
we may have the Secretary if we meet tomorrow. I don’t know 
whether we can meet tomorrow. I want to have a vote on this bill. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions that I want 
to ask Mr. Morse. If you want to excuse him now so we can ac- 
comodate Mr. Whitten, I am agreeable to that, but I want to ask 
Mr. Morse some questions. 

Mr. Morse. I will be glad to come back later if you need me. 

The CHAIRMAN. We will hear Mr. Whitten now. 

Will you be available to come back, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; I will come at the pleasure of the committee 
at any time. 

The Cuarrman. We would like to have the Secretary tomorrow if 
we meet. The Secretary said he would be available tomorrow. 

Mr. Morse. If you will let us know, then. 

Mr. Patrman. Tell him I am going to ask him abut the family- 
sized farm. 

Mr. Morse. All right, fine. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Whitten, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF HON, JAMIE L. WHITTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity here. 
It may look like I am pressing a little bit to talk at this time, but I 
thought it might be of a little help to the further questioning by this 
committee to relate to you some of the facts of which I am aware 
which haven’t been publicized too much. 

As all of vou know, that since the CCC, is a coporation, if the corpo- 
ration would sell commodities they would have money received 
available to handle their corporate business of making new loans as 
directed by law and by order of the Secretary of Agriculture. I would 
recall to your mind that in our House appropriations bill we provided 
that, or directed that the Department set up a sales manager and 
sales organization and start using their authority to sell in world 
trade competitively. This $10 billion corporation has had authority 
from the time of its charter to sell these commodities in world trade 
competitively. Our problems come largely because they would not 
use it to the point of selling competitively in world markets. They 
wouldn’t make the price right. If you don’t make your price right, 
you don’t sell. 

About a year ago we prevailed upon them to offer 9 commodities 
in world trade, and they sold them competitively for 453 million 
American dollars. 
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We have finally, I think, convinced this Department that you can’t 
keep buying commodities and not selling them without this $10 billions 
of borrowing authority and investment becoming 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
billion, until it destroys the farm program. 

Since our report and bill, the Department of Agriculture has 
appointed a sales mamager. They have set up an organization to 
promote sales. Two weeks ago they were all set to announce that 
they were going into world markets and sell competitively, which 
sales would have made funds available to them, and the reason they 
are down here today is because the Government stopped them and 
wouldn’t let them sell commodities competitively. 

Now, at the time we had our bill up on the floor, I pointed out to 
you that, by holding our commodities off world markets competitively, 
we have contributed greatly to Anderson-Clayvton to double its opera- 
tions in foreign countries. That is in the cotton field. By holding 
our commodities off world markets at a competitive price we hold 
an umbrella over world competition and Anderson-Clayton has 
doubled operations in foreign countries to more than 120 cotton gins, 
25 oil mills, 5 finished products plants, and 5 soap plants, and so 
forth, and $14 million advanced for crop produ ction. 

My information is that when this Department was fixing to sell 
these commodities and thereby would have had the money from the 
sale so they wouldn’t have to come down here for further borrowing 
authority, the influence of Anderson-Clayton, and E. W. Cook & Co., 
of Memphis, Tenn., and others with overseas production, prevailed on 
the White House to put a stop order on sales by the Department of 
Agriculture. My committee is meeting tomorrow and I will ask you 
here for your counsel, Should we provide a sales manager and pay him 
up at the top level if Government is not going to let him sell? Do 
they need a sales organization if they are not going to sell? 

I point out again, 1f they sold they would have that money, being a 
Corporation, available to meet the continuing needs of the Corpora- 
tion. This stop order occurred in the last 2 weeks, and it is that fact 
that I wanted to bring to the attention of this committee. 

The orders have been prepared, announcements were fixed to be 
made in connection with this about 8 million bales of cotton they were 
going to take over. The Department thought they had it cleared to 
issue. The Government stopped it. You can clearly see that these 
international operators expanding in foreign countries would be 
interested in us holding our commodities off world markets because 
these folks in Mexico offer the cotton at 3 to 4 cents a pound under 
ours, they get the market, we are a residual supplier, and CCC comes 
up here wanting $2 billion more to buy more farm commodities, and 
the Government won’t sell what we have. 

Mr. McDonovau. You say the Government stopped the sale. 
What authority stopped it? 

Mr. Wauarrren. The Department of Agriculture had the orders 
written and were ready to release such orders to the effect that they 
were going to offer cotton and other commodities in world trade 
competitively, but before they got the announcement out they got 
stopped. 

Mr. McDonovau. By whom? 

Mr. Wuirrten. My information is by the White House. 
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Now, when you say “White House,” the man they are supposed to 
talk to is Mr. Sherman Adams. The man they now say, as I under- 
stand it, is Mr. Dodge and the President’s Budget Committee stopped 
it. If you don’t sell you are faced with more and more billions, but 
the farmers shouldn’t be stuck with it when the Government won’t 
let the corporation sell what it has because it will not let the price be 
competitive. 

Mr. Berrs. You mentioned cotton. Does it apply to wheat, too? 

Mr. Wuirtren. No. We have the International Wheat Agreement 
which ties our hands as to what we can do in connection with wheat. 
However, we have never offered wheat on a competitive bid basis. 
We have stuck to the International Wheat Agreement under which we 
sell in world markets considerably below the domestic levels. 

I was in Germany and met with wheat importers last October. I 
had a big operator there who said, ‘“‘We will buy 2 million tons of 
American wheat if you will match the French price, $6 a ton under 
yours.”’ 

They said, ‘Your wheat is better; we have the dollars and want to 
buy it.” 

The Government won’t let this Department offer wheat or other 
things on a competitive bid basis in world trade though we do use the 
two-price system for wheat. 

Mr. McDonoveu. Are you talking about making this a law, rather 
than a discretionary authority? 

Mr. Wuirren. I just wanted to say this, that the record ought to 
show that the reason you have to keep buying more commodities and 
getting more borrowing authority, is because CCC won’t or is not 
allowed to, sell what you have already supported. 

Now, from that, if they won’t use good judgment, and $7 billion 
on hand already, and if the Department has exhausted its energies 
in trying to get permission to use its existing discretionary authority 
to sell, the only way apparently we can break out from Government 
is to have some compulsory requirement in the law. I hate to come 
to that, because if they would leave it discretionary, but let them use 
it, by controlling how much you offer and how often you offer it, 
the authorities in the CCC can regulate. In other words, they can 
feed into world trade what it can absorb. But if we had a mandatory 
law, that would create lots of problems because it would likely be 
rigid. 

Mr. Rarns. One question: If you sold these various commodities 
as you suggested, what would be the effect on the price the producer 
would get here in this country? Would it then require additional 
amounts in commodity credit to support the low price that might be a 
result of selling on the world market? 

Mr. Wairren. We have followed this Government policy of holding 
our commodities off world markets at competitive prices, and built up 
the supply on hand to the point that about all that the farmer can look 
for this year is the support price, anyway. We have held it so long, 
and built them up so high, that about all the farmer can look for is this 
support level. 

Mr. Rarns. Would this break it below the support price? 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, it wouldn’t break the price below it for this 
reason: On domestic markets, the CCC cannot sell for less than 105, 
plus carrying charges, and since the farmer could obtain the loan he 
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wouldn’t sell it, presumably, below it, so it wouldn’t have the effect 
of reducing the domestic price. 

Mr. Rarns. How close to the world market is the price support 
program prices? 

Mr. Wuirten. Well, what is happening on the world market is this: 
By holding our commodities back and not offering them on a competi- 
tive, truly competitive basis, in world markets, foreign countries put 
their offering price, or you might say Anderson-Clayton and all these 
big operators, the Corn Products Co., and others, who operate in 
foreign lands, they offer their commodities just under ours, and when 
that supply is exhausted we have been, in the words of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the others—we are the residual supply. In other 
words, we offer ours at this level. The other folks offer it just under 
that, they sell and then when the world supply is short enough they 
come to us to take up the slack. What is happening to us, though, as 
that goes ahead, our acreage that we cut down in the United States— 
and we have had the committee investigators—this is in the supple- 
mental hearings. You will find the report of our investigators showing 
who did it, but as we cut down here we didn’t reduce the world product. 
We just reduced our acreage at home only to send it overseas 

Mr. Davinson. If the gentleman will vield? 

Mr. Rains. Yes. 

Mr. Davipson. Do you feel our colleague, Mr. Whitten, has an- 
swered your question? 

Mr. Rarns. Yes. I think he answered it apparently. I don’t feel 
anyone could know just exactly what the result might be on the world 
market. 

Mr. Wuirten. That is right. If on the world market you do tend 
to reduce the price somewhat, or if such fact should affect domestic 
mills, the President has authority to impose import duties or quotas to 
the extent necessary to protect domestic mills. 

Mr. Davipson. The reason I ask is because I was extremely inter- 
ested in Mr. Rains’ question, and I thought that the information he was 
seeking to obtain from you was what the condition was, if you knew, of 
the price on the world market for these various commodities. You 
seem to be well voiced in cotton, we will say, as compared with the 
support price. I thought that was a question that he wanted to get. 
We passed a law giving 90 percent of parity, and that is a price. That 
is a figure with regard to cotton, we will say; is that right? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Davipson. Now, how does that figure compare with the price 
on the world market of cotton, let us say? 

Mr. Wuirren. Up to this point we have gotten down to where we 
produce less than 40 percent, and we have waked up to the fact that 
by the United States regulating its production, where we produce less 
than 40 percent of the world supply, you can’t control world produc- 
tion or world price. 

Now, the United States has so many commodities that our offering 
price tends to—— 

Mr. Davipson. I am not—— 

Mr. Wuitren. I am trying to answer your question. 

Our support level which we have used, or the Department has here- 
tofore used, but was going to change as its offering price, sets the world 
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price, just so far under it as it takes for foreign commodities to get the 
market. 

Now, if we start trying to sell commodities, the next question, won’t 
these other folks go further and further? 

This Department and this Corporation has no limit on how much it 
can offer, and with the huge supplies that it has it is in shape to tell 
Mr. Anderson Clayton, or any country, “Don’t get rough with us. 
We don’t want anything except our normal share of world markets, 
but we will get that,’’ and, in other words, ‘‘We have got a big enough 
stick to have them cooperate with us so we can get our share of world 
markets without needlessly breaking the price.”’ 

The Corporation can offer as little as it wants, as seldom as they 
want to in order to watch these markets from day to day. 

Mr. Rarns. Would you give us your opinion as to whether or not the 
stop order which you just testified about might have come as a result 
of commitments of our Government to the foreign aid and foreign 
affairs program? 

Mr. Wuirren. When you get into the field of conjecture you can’t, 
and when you start to find a copy of that order you will have difficulty 
finding it, but it is factually correct. The real influence is the Ameri- 
can business interests who have investments abroad, and their 
influence in certain places in the Government I am convinced. We 
haven’t got any contracts anywhere with any country, so far as I 
know, whereby we agree not to sell what we produce, and have avail- 
able. In fact all foreign countries make their prices in world markets 
competitive. 

Now, if we want to help foreign countries, to help them by holding 
our stuff that they need, and making them pay a higher price from 
Anderson Clayton in Mexico—I will ask you that. 

Mr. Mutter. Mr. Whitten, under existing law the CCC has the 
right to dispose of certain of its products or commodities that it has 
in storage without in any way affecting the authorization. Once they 
have disposed of that they would then have to go to your committee, 
indicate what they disposed of, and get an additional appropriation 
within the authorization? 

Mr. Wuirren. No. Itisacorporation. As they sold commodities 
that money is available to meet their further needs. Their losses 
that they might have, if they had $5 million, and sold it for 4, then to 
that point their capital stock or fund is depleted. They would come 
back to us to take care of the depletion, but the $4 million would be 
available for its operation. 

Mr. Mutrer. The question I have in mind is this: Have they come 
before your Appropriations Committee and tried to make out a case 
showing that within the $10 billion authorization now their fund has 
been depleted to the extent of $2 billion in losses, or $250 million in 
give-aways, and say to your committee, “Let us have additional 
appropriations up to that amount’’? 

Mr. Wuirren. I have every reason to believe that if the Govern- 
ment hadn’t stopped them from selling that they wouldn’t be here 
before you now because they would be getting in the sales, be getting 
money to help them meet the problem in the coming year. It is 
because the Government stopped them from selling that they are here 
on this $2 billion. I have every reason to believe that. 

Mr. Mutter. You seem to reinforce my suspicions that this busi- 
ness of putting in as of July 1 a general sales manager is to just throw 
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a sop to the Congress to make us think they are about to do that 
which they should have been doing for the last 2 vears. 

Mr. Wuirtren. I have criticized the Department as much as any- 
body. I don’t mean anybody; we pursuaded them to the point they 
were ready to act. They set up the sales manager and gave him 
authority to sell. They have it set up as a proper basis. They 
were ready to act about 2 weeks ago, and the Government stopped 
them, and if CCC has the authority under the law, and it has, but 
the powers that be, in other words, the Government won’t let them 
sell, the only thing they can do is to come before you. The Depart- 
ment is in the clear on this one. It was late getting in thet position, 
I will say, and it took lots and lots of consultations, criticism, and so 
forth, to bring it to this point. The Department was ready to act. 
They had to come here for $2 billion more because they got stopped 
when they set out to sell. 

Mr. Mutter. Have they tried to make out a case in the Appropria- 
tions Committee showing the extent to which the appropriation money 
has been depleted, whether for justifiable cause or not, but, regardless 
of the reason, have they come in to show vou “our $10 billion is reduced 
to $8 billion. Give us $2 billion more’’? 

Mr. Wuitren. They have not. To show you this was a recent 
development, they were before our subcommittee, and the Senate 
committee, not too long ago, back before our committee on the small- 
farm business about a month ago. No mention was made of this. 
This has come to you and the Government stopped them from selling 
commodities, in world trade. I think if the Government won’t sell it, 
that you are caught where you have to give them the $2 billion, but ] 
hope your report will point out that vou are having to give it to them 
because the Government won’t let them sell what they have already 
got. If you noted the Wall Street Journal, the Department announced 
it would not be allowed to sell and its request for this $2 billion at 
the same time. 

You can’t live with that forever. 

Mr. Barretr. Mr. Whitten, do you agree on the increase from 
$10 billion to $12 billion? 

Mr. Wuirten. I think if the Government won’t sell what it has so 
the Corporation will have the proceeds to operate on, if they are 
going to follow that shortsighted policy and put our farmers out of 
business, all you can do, since the law says they must support these 
prices, is to provide the lending authority, but I hope you will report 
and clearly show why you had to do it. 

Mr. Barretr. You wouldn’t fully support it under these conditions? 

Mr. Wuirten. The law says these prices must be supported in 
certain conditions, and the Secretary says it in other cases. We are 
caught with it. I think we should clearly show we shouldn’t be caught 
in such a position. 

Mr. Davipson. Will you vield? 

Mr. Mutter. Yes. 

Mr. Davipson. With regard to your question as to whether or not 
a case was made before the Appropriations Committee, which showed 
that there had been a reduction from 10 billion to 8 billion, and that 
was the reason they needed 2 billion more of loan authority, I think 
that Mr. Morse’s statement, which you didn’t hear him give, because 
you were at the Rules Committee, and which we all have on our 
desks, gives us the answer to that question. One of the most cogent 
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facts he points up is the estimates that, and I presume he is speaking 
for the CCC, there will be a peak crop and there will be more com- 
modities to purchase. It says here, “Our estimates through the 
fiscal year 1956 indicate the peak use of borrowing power will be 
reached in February 1956, and that the amount of the peak use will 
be between 11.1 billion and 12.6 billion,” so it isn’t that they have 
lost money. 

Mr. Mutter. Let me interrupt you. While you were holding 
down the fort in the other committee Mr. Rains and I were here. 
We asked Mr. Morse, and Mr. Morse told Congressman Rains that 
there was a $2 billion loss, and in his own statement he also indicates 
that there is a disposition of $250 million of commodities, which 
doesn’t affect their authorization, except they now need another $250 
million to make that up, so there is $2,250 million, and if they can 
make out a case they can get the money from your Appropriations 
Committee without additional authorization. 

Mr. Wuirren. We are limited to making up capital losses, and if 
they made that case they would have gotten it. 

May I point out here, that two sources of funds exist to this corpo- 
ration to discharge its responsibilities. One is an appropriation to 
take up capital impairment. The other is to sell the commodities it 
has got. That is the point | am making. If they are not permitted 
to sell what they have, and you don’t sell if you don’t make your 
price competitive, you know that, we never will cure this thing, if 
CCC keeps buying and don’t sell. We convinced the Department. 
They were ready to act. They got stopped. 

You know under the Democratic administration we made the price 
competitive by export subsidies. The present Department is doing 
that to some extent on perishable commodities and follow or have 
followed the two-price system on everything but cotton. 

Mr. Asuitey. Mr. Whitten, you are aware of the testimony of Mr. 
Morse with respect to the loss in the last year of $1 billion in the oper- 
ation of the CCC? 

Mr. Wuirren. I am aware of it. 

Mr. Asuiey. Isn’t that loss based upon the amount of loans versus 
the subsequent sales price of those commodities by the CCC? 

Mr. Wurirren. We restored their capital impairment in our appro- 
priations bill this vear as they told us they had it, however, most of 
the losses are in storage and carrying charges. 

Mr. Asuiry. This is an inquiry on my part. 

Mr. Wuirren. We restored that. 

Mr. Asuiey. I am not asking about the restoration of it. I am 
trying to determine what happens when the CCC loses a billion dollars. 
Isn’t it a fact that they loaned at least a billion dollars, and certainly 
more, and the amount that they received in the subsequent sale of 
commodities was lower than the amount that was loaned by $1 
billion? Would that be correct? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is not—I mean to get the picture straight, if 
you will check this Commodity Credit operation you will find that 
probably 75 percent of their so-called losses is made up of storage and 
carrying charges during the periods when they weren't selling, on 
some of this cotton that they thought they were going to sell, and | 
thought they were going to sell. CCC has as much as $40 a bale in 
that cotton on storage and handling charges that we have built up 
during a period it wasn’t offered for sale at competitive prices. 
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Mr. AsHirey. That is fine. Now, you are responding to my 
question. 

At least a part of that billion dollars, and a rather sizable amount 
of it, according to you, can be traced to the carrying charges of the 
commodities; is that correct? 

Mr. WuirteEN. That is right, storage, handling, various things of 
that kind. 

Mr. Asutey. And do you know what amount can be traced to the 
fact that the commodities were sold at a lower price than farmers 
received? 

Mr. Wuirten. That information is available in our hearings and 
they would have it, but dealing with all these various commodities, 
you can see where that will lead to. Briefly, the fact that you sell in 
world trade different from what you do here—and, incidentally, 
many of the commodities they do sell, not competitively, but they 
sell at a different price in world trade—it goes back to this: That your 
support level and the support program, as I see it, and as we have 
always functioned, is an effort to see that farm prices, be supported 
so as to offset high costs of minimum wages, the bargaining rights of 
labor unions, the 13 freight rate increases we have had since World War 
II, the various other factors that enter into American life that the 
law was passed to give some degree of protection to agricultural prices. 
The same law provides that in selling those commodities in the 
United States you have to sell them at 105 percent, plus reasonable 
carrying charges, but other countries don’t have these built-in costs 
that American farmers have. It was recognized when you set up the 
CCC that if vou wanted to keep vour share of world trade you would 
have to let them sell these commodities in world trade on a competi- 
tive basis. It is that failure to do that which has resulted in most of 
your carrying charges, and most of your losses. It has caused this 
expansion overseas, by American financial interests, and in the 
very commodities that we have trouble with here because we won’t 
sell, and it follows the Commodity Credit Corporation is not getting 
its money back so it can reuse it. 

You are faced here with a $2 billion request. It shouldn’t be 
charged up to American agriculture. It should be charged up to the 
influence of these international operators who are making financial 
killings, while we hold an umbrella over them. 

Mr. Berrs. Could I ask one question, Mr. Chairman, to clear up 
my own mind here? 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Betts. 

Mr. Berrs. If you say the Government could have sold these in 
the foreign market, would that have cut down the sale by private 
business in the foreign market? 

Mr. Wuirren. Well 

Mr. Berrs. I mean in view of the competition. 

Mr. Wuirren. It would probably have cut down some movement 
by private business. That is true. However, it would have pre- 
vented though, this increase in the world production of the very 
things that we have got in trouble here. In other words, a world 
market that is going to foreign countries would have come to the 
United States, in my judgment, and with time I think I could set out 
to make a pretty good case on that. We would have probably, or 
private business might have sent out a little less, but primarily by our 
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holding ours back the production in foreign countries has increased, 
and markets have gone there. 

I think that we clearly could have had substantial markets without 
affecting what moved otherwise, because this foreign expansion 
wouldn’t have occurred anything like it has. You can’t run a corpo- 
ration and keep buying and not selling. It just is as simple as that. 

We finally convinced the Department, and they are ready to move, 
and when they got blocked up the line all they could do, since the law 
says the Corporation has support prices is to come down and ask for 
more money, 2 billions of dollars worth. 

I appreciate the opportunity to come to your committee and point 
out the facts since I come in contact with the day-to-day operations 
of CCC. 

Mr. Asuiey. Do you know at what price they were going to sell 
cotton? 

Mr. Wuirren. On a competitive price at which the Jaw authorizes 
them to offer it. They can offer it for the best bid to our own trade 
for export. I had urged that they ride it from day to day so that 
they could see the effects and feed this cotton into world markets as 
it would take it, so as not to needlessly break in. They had not 
discussed with me the details of whether they were going to first offer 
it on a competitive bid basis—but not below a certain level—or not. 

The clincher is this: Last year we got them to offer nine items in 
world trade competitively. They sold them for good American dol- 
lars. They had $453 million of that money, which they can reuse, 
being a corporation. If they sold these commodities the same way 
they could reuse it, they wouldn’t have to be down here. 

Mr. Murer. Mr. Whitten, during all of the years of the Demo- 
cratic administration this CCC got along with a maximum of $6% 
billion. In 2% years under Republican administration they find it 
necessary to add another $5% billion, almost double what we have. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is one they will have to answer. I wouldn’t 
want their job of answering it. It is not the fault of the farm pro- 
gram. 

I will say this: if we don’t get them to sell what they have it will 
get worse instead of better, whatever administration is in. You 
can’t keep buying and not selling, and if you do keep buying and not 
selling you will show up with tremendous losses, which are not differ- 
ences in price, but storage rates. Some cotton has got $40 a bale 
storage charges against it now during a period when we wouldn’t sell 
it. 

Mr. Mutter. Maybe they are hoping it will rot away and there 
will be an impairment of capital, and you can give them additional 
capital. 

Mr. Wuirren. It won’t be until after I] have found fault with the 
operations, 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Whitten, if they follow your procedure by dis- 
posing of these commodities, won’t they need this additional $2 
billion? 

Mr. Wuirren. Not at this time, and their actions support my 
view. 

Mr. Barrerr. Can they then dispose of enough commodities by 
October 1 not to need this 2 billion additional? 

Mr. Wuirren. We have held off so long you can’t be exact, but they 
thought—or presumably—or they wouldn’t have delayed bringing 
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this request down to you at the last minute. I have every reason to 
believe they could have sold enough to ease the pressures they are 
under. They would have had a sufficient margin of safety for this 
coming year. 

Mr. Barrerr. Can they do it between now and October? 

Mr. Wuirren. No; they can’t, but they don’t say they will run 
out by October, do they?. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Mutter. I think they said they would run out by February of 
next vear. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. Between now and February they 
can change this situation. We can’t make the folks who stopped it 
change it. If we can’t, vou will probably have to give them the 2 
billion, but vou clearly should show in vour report why you have to do 
it. Lhope vou will. I hope I am not presumptuous in coming to this 
great committee who deals with the CCC, but my particular work in 
the Congress, as chairman of Agriculture Appropriations, is to review 
the day-to-day operations year in and year out, and it is along that 
line that [ thought perhaps I had some degree of familiarity with how 
it works—that wouldn’t necessarily come to the committee which dealt 
with its organizational structure, and things like that. 

Mr. Davipson. I think vou have been of great help to us, and | 
just want to ask one more question. I hope | am not taking too 
much of your time. 

Mr. Warren. I have plenty of time. 

Mr. Davipson. After all, | am just a city boy. IJ don’t know too 
much about this. 

Do I undetstand you correctly, that the CCC has in its discretion 
the determination as to whether to sell or not, and at what pric t 

Mr. Wuirren. In world trade. 

Mr. Davipson. That is the law. 

Mr. Wuirren. No restriction whatsoever. 

Mr. Davipson. How about the domestic situation? 

Mr. Wuirren. With regard to most commodities, unless they are 
perishable or unless the are damaged, the vy are limited in the domestic 
market to 105, to 105 percent of what they have got of the support 
level, plus reasonable carrying charges in the domestic market. 

Mr. Davipson. Limited to the sale in the domestic market. We 
will take out perishables for the moment. Limited in domestic mar- 
kets to 105 percent 

Mr. Wuirren. Of the loan price. 

Mr. Davipson. They can’t sell for less than that? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Davinson. If the market domestically is up sufficiently high 
they can sell at 105 percent of the loan price? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

I might sav when I got to digging into this thing it developed that 
they had lots of cotton they wouldn’t sell that was worth a whole lot 
more than 105, but they wouldn’t sell it. 

Mr. Davipson. They wouldn’t do it. You say the law domes- 
tically requires that they do? 

Mr. Wuirrten. It doesn’t require that they sell it, but limits what 
they can sell it for. In this sense there was considerable cotton that 
was worth considerably more than they had to sell it, but they wouldn’t 
sell it. 
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Mr. Davipson. Let us assume the price of a commodity like wheat 
isinvolved. Let us say the parity price is $1, for the sake of argument. 
Ninety percent of parity is 90 cents a bushel for wheat. What would 
you say to a provision like this: That when the price of that particular 
commodity on the world market exceeds, let us say, 95 cents, or 95 
percent parity, that the CCC should then be mandatorily required to 
sell so much of the stuff that they have in storage as to bring that back 
to 90 percent of parity? 

Mr. Wuirren. That would not be unsound. The only thing is, 
the facts are that that would not happen. Our supplies and the costs 
that are incident to American production, the built-in costs that the 
farmer has, would make it where world prices—in other words, the 
rest of the world can largely sell it cheaper than we can if we reflect 
United States cost, in nearly every field that you look because of the 
difference in labor cost, freight rates, and difference in a whole lot of 
living standards, and all that. It is doubtful if world prices would 
ever get high enough to make them sell except under a few instances 
where we have held such a big share of the world supply. 

In other words, they can show you where the cotton moved and 
folks made a profit, but it came because we held off the world market 
a considerable part and created a synthetic shortage, but where 
farmers make some money by holding the big part off the market 
this particular year what we end up doing is selling some of our 
acreage overseas, and really you have sold part of your farm. 

Mr. Davipson. Worldwide, it wouldn’t be practical? 

Mr. Wuirren. No. 

Mr. Davipson. How about domestically? 

Mr. Wuirren. They are considering that now. There are many 
ramifications of it. 

The CHarrMan. We will meet this afternoon when the House 
goes into general debate on the gas bill. I thought I would tell the 
membership before they left. 

Mr. Brown. What time will we meet? 

The CuHarrMAN. We will have to find out when it goes into debate. 

Mr. Muurer. What happens if the gas bill doesn’t come up until 
tomorrow? We are assuming the gas bill comes up today. We will 
go into session here after they go into general debate on that bill? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. We have got permission to meet while they 
are in general debate, and we will meet here as soon as they go in 
general debate. 

Mr. Brown. Will you yield, Mr. Davidson? 

Mr. Davipson. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I want to apologize to the gentleman from the State 
of Mississippi. I believe he presides over another committee. I 
want to say that the gentleman is one of the most distinguished Mem- 
bers of Congress, and he knows more about all phases of agriculture 
than any man I know. 

Mr. Davipson. I am glad you said that because I never met a 
Member of Congress who was more helpful than Mr. Whitten has 
been to me today. He has been marvelous. I have no knowledge 
of this subject, and he has been most instructive. 

Mr. Wuirren. Thank you, gentlemen. I appreciate very much 
the privilege of coming before the committee. 

Mr. Bovron. Mr. Chairman. 
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The Cuarrman. Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Botton. I, too, would like to thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution and apologize for not being here when he started to testify. 
I had to leave the committee for a little while. 

I would like to ask a couple of questions: Have there been more 
sales under this program in the world market in the last 2 years than 
there were in the 2 years previous to that? 

Mr. Wuitren. I appreciate my friend’s statement. You have to 
watch this. They will tangle you up in their reports by disappear- 
ance. 

Removals and things of that sort. We did get them to offer these 
8 or 9 commodities that I mentioned earlier for sale competitively in 
world trade last year, and we sold them for $453 millions. Under 
Public Law 480, which was not intended as a substitute for sales, where 
we sell for foreign currencies, 90 percent of which is not even subject 
to the appropriation process of the Congress, and the other 10 percent 
can be given to that country by the President if he sees fit, we have 
srobably removed or disappeared with more things than we have in a 
ong time, but sales is another matter. I don’t have it at the tip of my 
tongue, the comparison, but I do want to say that with regard to 
movements and removals, and all that—when the president of the 
CCC came before my committee earlier, Mr. McConnell—and, 
incidentally, he is a fine gentleman, and these other folks are, and there 
is no personal feeling about this, but Mr. McConnell reported how 
much the disappearance was, how much the removals were, and what 
next year’s disappearance would be, but not one time, the president of 
this corporation, did he say how much they had sold or would sell for 
dollars. I asked him if he had a $7 billion corporation, and the man- 
ager reported and didn’t say what he sold the merchandise for but 
only told what somebody took off with and what the disappearance 
was and what he would do. That is the ridiculous position the cor- 
poration is in now. They have been ready to move, but have been 
stymied and stopped. 

The CuHarrMan. The committee will now adjourn. There is a 
rollcall in the House. We will meet this afternoon when the House is 
in debate. 

Mr. Botton. Mr. Chairman, I would like the record to show I 
appreciate the Congressman might not be able to come back. I 
think the record should show that my questioning was not completed. 

Whereupon, at 12:27 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 

(The following was submitted for the record:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, NATIONAL FarmMERS UNION, BEFoRE House 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, JULY 27, 1955 


Its own past and current unwise policies have required the executive branch to 
request $2 billion increase in the borrowing authority of Commodity Credit 
Corporation from $10 billion to $12 billion. In view of the adverse financial 
condition of CCC resulting from executive-branch application of the sliding scale 
farm philosophy, there is no alternative at this time to enactment of this requested 
increase if the Government is to fulfill its price-support commitments to farmers in 
the year ahead. However, the fact that the executive branch has put your com- 
mittee in an impossible position should not be allowed to prevent you from keeping 
the record straight as to what the true reasons are of why the sliding-scale adminis- 
trators had to come to Congress for $2 billion more money. Moreover, you should 
set up safeguards in legislation to prevent future repetition of these adverse con- 
ditions. They have reduced support levels every chance they have had. Yet 
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they claim, and we agree, they have gotten themselves into a position where they 
must have more money. 

Acting Seeretary of Agriculture Morso’s letter to the Speaker of the House 
demonstrates a complete lack of knowledge of farm economics and a tragic dis- 
regard of the facts of the farm situation as reported by the Department of Agri- 
culture. He based his request for additional funds on the existenee of 90-percent 
supports for basics in 1953 and 1954 and stated that adoption of the flexible sliding 
scale would reduce production and CCC requirements for funds. The facts are 
that the acreage and production of the mandatory 90-percent commodities have 
been reduced sine» 1952 and great increases have occurred in the acreage and 
production of the nonbasiec commodities for which the Secretary of Agriculture 
has reduced supports to 70 percent of parity or lower. 

The increased production in 1955 that requires additional borrowing authority 
is of the commodities already supported on the sliding seales not of basic 
commodities. 

If the Department of Agriculture under the Eisenhower administration had 
followed wise price-support policics they would not now have to be up here trying 
to stampede Congress into committing an additional $2 billion here in the last 
week of the session. 

1. Supports for all commodities should have been kept at adequate levels 
instead of applying the sliding scale 

2. The Secretary of Agriculiure should have implemented the conserva 
acreage reserve program provided in the USDA appropriation aet to limit total 


farm production and enable farmers to put diverted acres into conservation use 


tion 


rather than to the production of additional commercial surpluses. 

3. The administration should have moved to sell CCC stocks at or below 
world prices, at competitive prices, for dollars or for soft currency—instead of 
purposefully causing these stocks to pile up and then trying to hide them under 
the rug in the Eisenhower set-aside of title I of the Agricultural Act of 1954. 


!. When Secretary Benson first started complaining publicly against excep- 
tionally large price support loans 10 a single farmer, the Department should 
have urged Congress to place an upper limit on the size of loans. This would 
. DI 


e conserved CCC funds. 
5. Secretary Benson should have used the authority he has to raise support 
levels and impose acreage allotments for all supported crops instead of applying 
the sliding scale with cross-compliance which he later backed out of under political 
pressure. 

6. The Eisenhower administration should not have turned the price-support 
| 


loan program into 29, windfall for big bankers, by means of loan certificates. This 
one unwise action has cost farmers in the neighborhood of S117 million and 





added to the drain on CCC borrowing authorit 

7. The Eisenhower administration should have moved much more rapidly and 
ro than it has to implement the provisions of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act and should have already established through 
negotiation with other free nations an international food and raw materials 
reserve and additional international commodity agreements similar to the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement. 

8. The United States negotiator, Mr. True D. Morse, should have operated in 
a manner to keep the United Kingdom in the agreement instead of making the 
blunders that drove them out. 

9. The Eisenhower administration should have moved to sell CCC dairy stocks 
for human food in the United States and given its support to use of production 
payments and marketing quotas as the method for future milk-support programs. 

We recommend the proposed legislation be drafted in a way that will 

(a) Limit price-support loans to any one farm family to not more than 
$25,000. 

b) Authorize use of CCC funds for making of production or other type of 
compensatory payments as a method of support. 

(c) Direct the Department of Agriculture to use the authority it has to 
sell CCC stocks in world markets at competitive prices. 

(d) Direct the Department of Agriculture to initiate the diverted acreage 
conservation reserve program authorized in the USDA appropriations acts. 

(e) Prohibit the Department from making private agreements that effect 
the cooperation of the farmers price-support program to private bankers, 
including a prohibition against the type of action already initiated in the 
edible-bean-support program in New York State, which turns the whole 
program over to the bankers, 
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(f) With these mandatory directives expand the 
CCC by the requested additional $2 billion. 

We regret that unwise and faulty policies of the administration have made it 
appear that the price-support program is excessively costly. We do agree that 
the costly errors of the administration requires an expansion of Commodity 
Credit Corporation funds if even the greatly lowered price-support levels an- 
nounced for 1955 and 1956 are to be honored. More than half of the additional 
$2 billion they are asking for is the equivalent of the reduction in the inventory 
value of CCC-owned commodities due to reductions of price-support levels from 
90 percent of parity to 75 percent or below. <A 17 percent cut in $7 billion in- 
ventory is an inventory loss to the Government of $1.19 billion direetly due to 
reduction of price-support levels. 


borrowing authority of 

















INCREASE BORROWING POWER OF COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION 


THURSDAY, JULY 28, 1955 


HovsE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 9:30 a. m., Hon. Brent Spence (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Chairman Spence, and Messrs. Brown, Patman, Rains, 
Multer, Addonizio, Barrett, O’Hara, Mrs. Sullivan, Reuss, Ashley, 
Wolcott, Widnall, and McVey. 

Mr. Brown (presiding). The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Clerk, will you call the first witness? 

Mr. Hauuawan. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Morse, Under Secretary of 
Agriculture, is back before the committee again. 

Mr. Brown. Have you a written statement? 

You may proceed in any way you desire. 

Mr. Parman. He finished his statement yesterday, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a prepared statement. He just returned this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HON. TRUE D. MORSE, PRESIDENT, COMMODITY 
CREDIT CORPORATION, AND UNDER SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ACCOMPANIED BY R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS AND BUDGET OFFICER, COM- 
MODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 


Mr. Morse. The latter part of the hearings yesterday, Mr. Chair- 
man, a number of questions were raised. I would like to insert, if I 
may, in the record a short clarifying statement. I can read it if you 
desire, but in the interest of time I can insert it in the record without 
reading. 

Mr. Brown. It may be inserted in the record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


There are a number of points which were brought out in the hearings yesterday 
morning (July 27, 1955) on which I would like to make a brief comment. 

1. It was inferred that the Department did not decide to request additional 
borrowing power until after a decision was made not to sell cotton in the world 
markets on a competitive basis. 

This is incorrect. As the chairman of the committee will recall, we advised 
him by letter on June 13 that additional borrowing power would likely be needed, 
but that we would defer submitting our proposal until after the July crop report 
was received and analyzed. This was the course followed. 

2. There seemed to have been some confusion as to the difference between 
losses and obligations against borrowing power. 

Obligations against borrowing power result from two items: 

(1) Borrowings by the CCC from the Treasury, and 
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(2) Obligations of the CCC to purchase from banks individual loan notes 
or certificates evidencing such loan notes. 

Borrowings in turn are primarily the result of payments to banks holding CCC 
loan paper, purchases of commodities and payments of warehousing and handling 
charges, offset by loan repayments and sales proceeds. 

Losses primarily represent the difference between CCC’s investment value in 
inventories and the amount received for the commodities when sold. The law 
requires appropriations in the amount of CCC losses each year by Congress. 
Such appropriations in effect restore availability of CCC borrowing power. 

3. There was a question as to whether possible increases in sales in the ensuing 
few months could possibly climinate the need for an increase in CCC borrowing 
power. 

The last half of the calendar year is the period during which the bulk of major 
crops move to market—and sales from CCC stocks are relatively small in this 
period. CCC sales are usually heaviest in the last quarter of the fiscal vear. 

It is estimated that the present borrowing power will be exhausted by November 
1955 and that borrewing power in use will reach a peak in February 1956. 

The estimated sales to be made in the fiscal vear 1956, considered in the estimate 
of $2 billion additional borrowing power required, amount to $1,757 million. Of 
the total sales. $726 million are expected between June 30, 1955, and February 29, 
1956, and $1,031 million are expected between February 29, 1956, and June 30, 
1956. To eliminate the need for the minimum additional borrowing power esti- 
mated to be needed in February 1956, presently estimated sales to that date would 
have to be more than doubled. 

1. Reference was made to the fact that CCC has not been selling commodities 
on a competitive basis. 

The Corporation has regularly offered 16 of the total of 25 commodities it owns 
on the world market at competitive prices. Cotton has not been offered on the 
world market below support prices. However. 2.7 million bales have been moved 
into export channels by the regular trade during the past year. Further, had all 
of the CCC-owned cotton been sold in world markets at reduced prices, the amount 
of proceeds from such sales would have amounted to somewhat less than $400 
million. As of June 13, 1955, the Corporation actually had title to 1,666,450 
bales of upland cotton with a total investment value cf $291,459,000. 

Mr. ParmMan. Does it relate to that question I asked you concerning 
the limitation of payments? 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Parman. It doesn’t relate to that? 

Mr. Morse. It is in answer to some of the questions raised by your 
last witness yesterday. 

Mr. Parman. I have an amendment prepared that I want to offer 
to this bill. I will just read it. 

Section 3 to be added: 

No funds of the Commodity Credit Corporation shall be used in connection with 
the price support of agricultural commodities (1) to make loans to any person, 
firm, partnership, joint stock corporation, corporation, or similar organization, 
producing agricultural commodities, aggregating in excess of $50,000 on all agri- 
cultural commodities during any fiscal year, or (2) purchase agricultural commod- 
ities from any person, firm, partnership, joint stock corporation, corporation, or 
similar organization, producing agricultural commodities in excess of $50,000 on 
all agricuitural commodities during any fiscal vear. This section shall become 
effective with respect to loans or purchases made subsequent to January 1, 1956. 

Would you like to comment to that, Mr. Morse, in addition to 
what you said yesterday, or would you like to have your statement 
stand as it was yesterday? 

Mr. Morse. Only this further comment, Mr. Congressman: As I 
called to your attention yesterday, there are many forward commit- 
ments made on the basis of the present price-support laws. You 
might want to look at the amount of lead time which this effective 
date of January 1, 1956 would give. If such an amendment were 
favorably considered, there is a question whether January 1, 1955, 
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would allow adequate lead time. Consider all the financing, the pur- 
chase of land, purchase of equipment, and many other activities with 
respect to which indiv iduals, companies, merchants, banks, and others 
have made commitments on the assumption that there would not be 
this limitation. 

The marketing season for some crops, like wool and dairy products, 
does not begin until in the spring. Offhand, I don’t know if such a 
move of this kind were made how much lead time would be reasonable. 

Mr. Parman. I know that there is merit to what you say, Mr. 
Morse, and for that reason the amount is placed rather high, hoping 
that those above, in that category, can certainly take care of the 
situation within a 6 months’ time, but if the committee wants to 
consider more time, that is all right. | recognize there is merit in 
what you say. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

This gets into many complications. As I indicated yesterday, | 
would think you would want to fully explore the problem in light of 
the fact that price support, for example, of dairy products is accom- 
plished through purchases from processors. 

Also, price support on wool under the National Wool Act is ac- 
complished by payments to producers rather than by the purchase of 
products. Before going forward with this amendment you might 
want to consider complete hearings on the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. PatMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Woxcorr. No questions. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Rains. 

Mr. Rains. I would like to ask this question: Does this statement 
vou have put in the record have any relation to some of the questions 
I asked vou vesterday about the basics and nonbasics? 

Mr. Morse. Some of it would bear on that. I could read it. It 
is not very long. 

Mr. Rains. | don’t think we have time, Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Patrman. We will have to go pretty soon. 

Mr. Ratins. I have no further questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. McVey, do you have any questions? 

Mr. McVey. No questions. 

The CHatrmMan. Mr. Addonizio? 

Mr. Apponizio. No questions. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrerr. No questions. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. O'Hara? 

Mr. O’Hara. Mr. Chairman, I am merely interested in why this 
request for increase in authorization comes in so tardy in the session. 

Mr. Morse. That is the first point on which I touched in this 
statement that is being placed in the record. We wrote the chair- 
men of the committees involved—including the chairman of this com- 
mittee—in mid-June, pointing out that our estimate at that time 
was that we were going to need additional borrowing authority. We 
stated that we wanted to bring it to the attention of the committee, 
but that we preferred to firm up the amount that would be necessary 
after getting the July 1 crop report. The July 1 crop report, which 
became available on the 11th of Julv, provided the first real picture 
of the probable crop production that we get in the vear. Prior to 
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that time our estimates are based primarily on data on planting 
intentions and acres planted. As soon as the July report became 
available on the 11th of July we recalculated and got up to the com- 
mittee as promptly as we could the request for the $2 billion. 

Mr. O’Hara. It is in my mind that this committee still has matters 
pending before the Rules Committee on which no rules have been 
granted. I am wondering why a preference is asked in this case. 
We are having these hearings very late in the session. Presumably 
we will be adjourning in a few days and here at this late hour, and 
while we still have matters pending before the Rules Committee, on 
which no positive action has been taken, you are coming in here and 
asking us to take up, in the closing hours, something that should 
have been presented to us long ago. 

Mr. Morse. After the communication in June, we had assumed 
that it would be satisfactory to the committee to send our recom- 
mendations following the July crop reports. They would give the 
committee a clearer picture of the situation involved. Otherwise, 
we would have been glad to have been up here earlier, sir. 

Mr. O’Hara. I don’t know if the gentleman is to blame for it, but 
here it is 10 o’clock now and the House is in session, considering a 
matter of great importance to my constituents in Chicago, and CCC 
demands my time here with this committee because it did not get 
around to its business with us in the many weeks and months when 
we had plenty of time available. 

Mr. Parman. Will you yield? 

Mr. O’Hara. Certainly. 

Mr. Parman. The United States Chamber of Commerce put out a 
statement this morning, it says: 

House Rules Committee held up consideration of 8. 2127, which would extend 
the life of the Small Business Administration for 2 years. Democrat Smith said 
he would not object to the extension of SBA which under present law would ex- 
pire Monday, but did object to substantial changes in SBA operations proposed 
in the bill before it. He indicated the Rules Committee would clear for considera- 
tion a bill that would extend SBA if the House Banking Committee would send 
such a bill to it. S. 2127 would raise the SBA ceiling on individual loans to 


$250,000. 

In other words, we are told by the Rules Committee that they 
won’t approve of our bill. They are passing on the merits of the bill 
that was sent over there, but I personally do not believe in the province 
of the Rules Committee. So far as I am concerned, SBA can die 
before I would leave it on that. 

Mr. Asuiey. Furthermore, they tell us what kind of legislation 
they will pass. 

Mr. O’Hara. And that raises the question as to the futility of our 
meetings here. 

Mr. Parman. No; we will continue to pass the bills. 

The CHarrMaNn. That is not an unusual attitude for the Rules 
Committee to take. It is not germane to the discussions here this 
morning. 

Mr. Barrett, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. O’Hara has the floor. 

Mr. O’Hara. I am through, Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like to ask this one question, Mr. Chairman, 
and I won’t prolong the activity here. 
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I was wondering, Mr. Morse, what would happen if you did not get 
the authorization to borrow 2 or more billion dollars? Would you 
have to liquidate the commodities in order to raise the money to meet 
your requirements? 

Mr. Morse. We faced that situation with the committees in the 
spring of 1954. The law requires that loans and purchases be made. 
On the other hand, we have this borrowing limitation. At that time 
we did not know how we could carry out the price supports. In other 
words, I assume we would have to stop operations unless money was 
made available. We know of no way that we could liquidate enough 
commodities to meet such a situation should it be allowed to develop. 

Mr. Barrett. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wotcort. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Wolcott. 

Mr. Wo.cortr. You made the statement, Mr. Morse, and I am 
sorry to ask you to repeat it, but you stated yesterday how far you 
could carry on with the program if this bill was not passed, and if you 
were not given additional authority. What is your estimate as to 
when the program would fold up? 

Mr. Morse. It would be in November. We might get through 
October, according to the estimates. As we stated, the estimates of 
the budget officer have been quite accurate in the past. It would be 
doubly serious at that time, because that will be at the very peak of the 
harvesting period of some of our main crops—corn, cotton, tobacco, 
and other fall harvested crops. With all of the commitments that are 
contingent upon the price-support program, and the laws which are in 
effect, I cannot conceive of that being permitted to happen. 

The CuarrMan. What would be the effect on agriculture generally 
if the program did fold up? 

Mr. Morse. It would be quite demoralizing, sir; if there was the 
opportunity to plan far in advance the bad effects would be lessened. 
But here we are, within a matter of months of being out of borrowing 
power. Also, our problem may be further accentuated by something 
that none of us have control over, and that is this wonderful crop 
weather out across the country. It is bringing on the second largest, 
maybe the largest crop we have ever produced. That will make it 
doubly serious not to have price supports as contemplated. It 
would be very demoralizing, and, of course, the effects would reach 
back into business—suppliers of agriculture, the people who buy and 
process and who have made forward commitments relying on the 
programs now in effect. 

he CuHarRMAN. It would bring poverty and disaster and bank- 
ruptcy, maybe, to thousands and thousands of farmers; isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Morss. It would be a very disastrous situation; banks could 
not be sure that they could collect on the financing of crops. Many 
problems would be directly involved all across the great agricultural 
industry that we have in this country; over half of our industry is 
tied into it. It would be a situation that I can’t conceive that they 
could adjust to, in the time we have remaining without great damage. 

The CHarIrRMAN,. It is not an agricultural question entirely. It 
affects our national economy. If the people in the city are to be 
continued to be fed by farmers we have to do something to stabilize 
that industry; is that right? 
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Mr. Morssr. That is right. 

Mr. Parman. May I inquire what the status is on the floor? If 
that is an automatic rolleall it is one thing, but if it is a quorum call 
it is another. 

Mr. Hatuauwan. It is a quorum call. 

The CHarrRMAN. Any other questions? 

Mr. Asutey. Mr. Morse, yesterday in your prepared statement 
you testified that- 

Our estimates through the fiscal year 1956 indicate the peak use of borrowing 
power will be reached in February 1956, and that the amount of the peak use 
will be between $11.1 billion and $12.6 billion. 

f am wondering why it is that you come before this committee re- 
questing increased authorization to $12 billion when your outside 
estimates indicate that $12.6 billion might be needed? 

Mr. Morss. That is a good question. The outside estimate 
assumes that we will have less sales and repayments than originally 
anticipated, higher than anticipated yields and as large a percentage 
of the crop under support as ever before. 

Mr. Asuuey. It has been your comments on the weather in the last 
2 days that led me to ask you that. 

Mr. Morse. We are pretty well along in the crop year, and the 
outside estimate is the extreme that we have reported. We don’t 
see that as a likely possibility, really. 

In connection with the statement to which you refer, I stated that 
“the outside range of the estimated peak use is based on an assump- 
tion that record yields will be obtained and a record proportion of 
individual crops will be placed under support * * *.” 

You see, the outside estimate is based on everything going in the 
direction of using maximum borrowing power. 

Mr. Asuiey. Enough of those possibilities have been satisfied. At 
least they appear to be satisfied, such as the record yields. 

Mr. Morse. That apparently is already covered, but, of course, you 
still have the opportunity until the season is finished of getting still 
higher yields. 

Mr. Asuiey. The reason I ask is that I think it is a little bit 
demoralizing to people throughout the country to have the Depart- 
ment come back for increased authorization every 6 months or a year. 
It seems to me that I would much prefer to pass on legislation which 
gives you ample room within which to work, because otherwise it 
certainly lends an appearance of bad estimates, and it wouldn’t be 
such as to inspire confidence, it seems to me. 

Mr. Morse. There is another possibility. With $12 billion, when 
Congress reconvenes, we could, in an emergency, return again, as 
we did once before, in the early part of the next session. However, 
we do not anticipate that that would be necessary After the peak, 
next year, unless something unforeseen develops, we hope we will 
not have to be back. There should be a tapering off of use of bor- 
rowing power. 

Mr. Asuuey. Thank you sir. That is all. 

The CHarrMan. We will adjourn now to meet this afternoon 
after the adoption of the rule over there, because there will be general 
debate. I don’t know that it will be necessary for you to come back, 
Mr. Secretary. If you will stand by and if we need you we will call 
you. 
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Mr. Morse. I will, Mr. Chairman, and I want the record to show 
my deep appreciation for the cooperation of the committee, and I will 
be glad to come up at any time on any question. 

Mr. Mutter. I think, Mr. Chairman, we will presently want Mr. 
Morse here when Secretary Benson comes, because we may have some 
auestions we will have to refer to Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Parman. I hope Mr. Multer won’t insist on either one of 
them being back. I don’t believe we will report it out this afternoon. 

The CHarrMan. It is a matter of time. I think the committee 
should report this bill out today. It is essential to agriculture. I 
don’t think we can extend this bearing. 

Mr. Mutter. What time do you propose to meet this afternoon, 
Mr. Chairman? I should guess they would be starting at 11 o’clock, 
be through with it at 12, and maybe have a rule on it by 12. I think 
we could have a meeting at 12 o’clock. 

The CHarrman. I don’t see how we can continue this. We have 
got to take a vote on it and we can’t continue the hearing. 

Mr. Parman. If we could tell the members that we would have a 
vote at a certain time I think they would be here for that. 

Mr. Mutter. I would like to have about 15 minutes with Mr. 
Morse. I didn’t ask for the Secretary. 

Mr. Parman. Let him tie it down. Let him ask the questions now. 

Mr. Mutter. We have a quorum call. 

The CHarrmMan. We will adjourn. You make yourself available, 
but I don’t think we can go on. 

Mr. Morse. I will stand by and be glad to come if necessary. 

The Cys#rmMan. You make yourself available, with the Secretary. 

(Whereupon, at 10:15 a. m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.) 
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